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''This  is  a  story  about  four  people  named  Everybody,  Somebody, 
Anybody  and  Nobody.  There  was  an  important  job  to  be  done  and 
Everybody  v\/as  sure  that  Somebody  would  do  it.  Anybody  could  have 
done  it,  but  Nobody  did  it.  Somebody  got  angry  about  that,  because  it 
was  Everybody's  job.  Everybody  thought  that  Anybody  could  do  it. 
And  Nobody  realized  that  Everybody  blamed  Somebody  when 
actually  Nobody  should  have  blamed  Anybody.** 

SECTION  ONE:  Introduction 

This  handbook  explores  ways  which  student  government  leaders 
lead  student  organizations.  It  contains  information  about  leadership, 
communication,  and  interpersonal  skills.  Although  this  handbook  is 
directed  specifically  toward  student  government  officers,  most  of  the 
sections  are  just  as  appropriate  for  student  government  advisors, 
government  members,  students  involved  in  any  political  process, 
leaders  of  clubs,  youth  groups  and  organizations,  and  other  leaders.  A 
glance  through  the  table  of  contents  should  identify  which  parts  will 
be  most  useful. 

All  of  the  information  in  the  handbook  is  a  compilation  of  personal 
experiences,  leadership  handbooks,  and  other  education  publications. 
The  handbook  may  be  used  as  a  manual  for  starting  a  student 
government,  as  a  guide  for  training  new  leaders,  or  as  a  reference 
book  for  student  government  officers.  The  information  and  advice  in 
the  handbook  should  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  action. 

Having  effective  leaders  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  any  group.  An 
effective  leader  knows  the  organization  s/he  is  leading,  understands 
the  issues  being  discussed,  and  has  good  communication  skills.  For 
many  students,  being  a  student  government  officer  is  their  first 
position  of  responsibility.  This  handbook  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
experiences  that  students  will  gain  from  this  responsibility,  but  rather 
a  guide  to  creating  a  valuable  experience. 


SECTION  TWO:  Purpose  of  A  Student  Government 

Although  the  structure  and  activities  of  student  governments  vary 
from  school  to  school,  most  organizations  share  common  purposes. 
Student  governments  usually  exist  to  improve  the  school  community 
and  teach  its  members  life  skills.  A  student  government  may 
accomplish  these  by  opening  communication  channels  with  the 
faculty,  planning  new  programs,  discussing  local  issues,  making 
recommendations  about  school  rules,  planning  social  events,  and 
publicizing  students'  rights. 

A  student  government  also  may  exist  to  improve  relations  between 
the  school  and  the  local  community.  Public  relations  activities  help 
bolster  the  school's  image  and  can  entice  new  resources  (e.g.,  people, 
money,  materials)  into  the  school.  Programs  such  as  a  Senior  Citizens' 
Day,  Clean-up  Drive,  and  townwide  concerts  and  lectures  are  used  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

A  student  government  can  lobby  for  students'  rights  in  a  school.  By 
working  with  administrators  to  revise  the  student  handbook,  many 
school  rules  can  be  modified  to  help  students.  A  student  government 
can  also  ensure  that  students'  legal  rights  on  issues  such  as  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Student  Record  Regulations  are  publicized,  and  upheld. 

Another  valuable  role  for  a  student  government  is  to  organize  social 
and/or  educational  programs.  Dances,  rallies  and  other  student 
activities  can  improve  school  spirit.  Assembly  programs  and  other 
student  sponsored  special  events  are  another  way  to  create  a  relaxed 
educational  atmosphere  in  schools.  Non-traditional,  educational 
programs  can  focus  on  social  issues  such  as  nuclear  disarmament,  or 
death  and  dying. 

A  student  government  may  help  parents  by  being  part  of  the 
political  process.  By  serving  as  a  forum  for  new  ideas  and  a  liaison 
between  the  community  and  schools,  the  student  government  can 
bring  parents  into  the  school.  A  student  government  aids  admin- 
istrators by  serving  as  a  sounding  board  for  new  ideas.  In  support  or 
opposition  to  certain  issues,  a  student  government  may  lobby  the 
principal,  superintendent  and  school  committee  members  by  creating 
a  positive  school  atmosphere  and  opening  dialogue. 

Most  importantly,  a  student  government  can  help  students.  It  gives 
students  a  voice  in  their  own  education  and  enriches  the  curriculum. 
By  including  workshops,  such  as  one  on  communication  skills,  in 
meetings,  members  learn  valuable  skills.  Members  gain  experience 
working  in  a  political  process  and  learning  about  others'  perspectives. 
An  active  student  government  breeds  a  healthy,  well-informed  student 
population.  By  opening  communication  channels  and  improving  the 
school  climate,  a  student  government  can  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  community. 


SECTION  THREE:  Structurmg  A   Student 
Government 

A  student  government,  like  any  other  group,  needs  organization  so 
that  it  can  function  efficiently  and  effectively.  Since  the  structure  will 
affect  how  successful  the  group  is,  it  is  important  to  establish  a 
structure  which  is  appropriate  for  the  organization.  In  adopting  a 
structure  for  a  student  government,  it  is  crucial  to  consider  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  how  the  members  want  it  to 
function.  The  selection  of  members,  officers,  meeting  time,  and 
activities  will  all  be  affected  by  the  structure. 
The  Constitution 

A  constitution  is  a  document  detailing  the  structure  of  an 
organization.  It  outlines  the  general  operations  and  rules  of  a  group. 
Because  it  gives  procedures  and  rules  for  a  group,  it  helps  the 
organization  function  more  efficiently. 

Drafting  a  constitution  is  a  large  task.  When  selecting  a  drafting 
committee,  it  is  critical  to  try  to  have  a  small  group  of  dedicated 
volunteers  charged  with  the  task.  Since  the  job  is  as  large  as  it  is 
important,  it  is  crucial  that  the  people  who  take  it  on  are  committed 
and  interested.  Oftentimes,  one  or  two  people  assume  the  entire 
responsibility  for  this  project. 

Although  each  organization  needs  to  have  its  own  constitution, 
there  is  a  standard  form.  This  outline  might  be  helpful. 

Article  I.  The  name  of  the  organization. 

Article  II.  General  purposes  and  aims  of  the  organization. 

Why  is  the  group  organized?  What  does  it  plan  to  do? 
Article  III.  Qualifications  for  membership.  Who  may  join?  What 
must  members  be,  do  or  have? 

Article  IV.  Officers.  How  they  are  elected?  What  are  their  duties,  and 
terms   of  office?   What  are  the   removal   from   office 
procedures? 
Article  V.  Meetings.  When,  where,  how  meetings  are  called? 
Article  VI.  Adoptions  of  procedures.  How  these  may  be  amended? 
Article  VII.  Source  of  power.  Who  has  veto  power?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  group  and  school  administration? 

Bylaws.  Other  matters  of  more  or  less  temporary  nature.  For 
example,  installation  proceedings,  dues  structure,  com- 
mittees. Theseshould  also  include  the  adoption  and  amendment 
procedure  for  bylaws. 

Once  a  constitution  has  been  written,  it  needs  to  be  approved  by 
the  organization.  By  using  it  along  with  parliamentary  procedure,  the 
organization  should  function  well.  (See  Section  Four  for  information 
about  parliamentary  procedure.) 


Membership 

The  composition  of  members  is  another  important  facet  of  an 
organization.  A  student  government  cannot  accurately  represent  the 
school  unless  its  membership  reflects  the  student  body.  The  structure 
of  a  student  government  has  a  large  effect  on  the  type  of  members 
who  v^ill  agree  to  serve  the  organizati-on.  There  are  several  common 
ways  for  selecting  a  student  government  representative. 

Homeroom  Representative  Under  this  format,  each  homeroom 
elects  one  or  two  delegates  to  the  student  government.  The  advantages 
to  this  system  are:  (a)  each  student  is  represented  equally  and  (b)  there 
are  direct  lines  of  communication  from  student  government  to  the 
student  body.  The  disadvantage  is  that  elections  often  become 
popularity  contests  or  the  responsibility  is  placed  on  a  less  capable 
person.  In  addition,  there  may  be  a  homeroom  in  which  no  one  is 
interested  in  becoming  part  of  the  student  government. 

Open  School  Elections  This  model  calls  for  each  homeroom  to 
nominate  a  number  of  candidates  for  the  student  government.  The 
nomination  procedure  can  also  be  self-nomination,  with  a  sign-up 
sheet  placed  in  a  central  location.  The  nominees  from  each  class  are 
placed  on  the  same  ballot.  Class  representatives  are  then  chosen  by 
open  election.  This  gives  people  a  larger  choice  of  candidates,  but 
does  not  provide  as  much  equal  representation.  Some  election 
guidelines  are  described  below. 

•  The  election  of  student  council  officers  and  representatives  should 
be  held  In  May  for  the  succeeding  school  year. 

•  Nomination  procedures  should  be  well  publicized  and  open  to  all 
students.  It  is  recommended  that  nomination  papers  represent 
2.5%  of  the  school's  student  population  for  each  candidate.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  no  one  student's  signature  should  appear  on 
more  than  one  nomination  paper  for  each  office. 

•  All  students  seeking  office  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  a  full  and 
open  campaign,  consistent  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
individual  school. 

•  Voting  should  be  done  by  secret  ballot. 

•  In  order  to  accommodate  incoming  freshman  or  sophomores,  it  is 
advised  that  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  incoming  class 
be  elected  in  September.  But  it  is  important,  in  terms  of  transition, 
that  the  election  of  those  student  officers  for  the  upper  classes  be 
held  the  previous  school  year. 

Sign-Up  A  student  government  also  may  be  composed  of  all 
interested  students.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are  that  it  (1) 
encourages  student  participation  and  (2)  has  only  interested  people 
serving.  Occasionally  though  the  size  of  the  organization  may 
become  too  small  or  too  large  to  be  an  efficient  body. 

School  Officer  The  membership  of  this  organization  is  restricted 
to  presidents  or  representatives  from  each  club  and  organization  in  a 
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school.  This  system  is  effective  only  in  very  few  schools,  ones  in  which 
the  student  body  is  active  or  in  a  large  school.  The  advantage  is  that  it 
provides  for  a  very  high  powered  organization.  With  this  system,  the 
question  of  whom  the  government  represents  often  arises. 

Internal  Organization 

There  needs  to  be  a  student  government  infra-structure  for  the 
group  to  work  efficiently  and  effectively.  Like  any  other  organization, 
the  group  needs  to  select  officers.  A  president,  who  is  responsible  for 
leading,  planning  and  following  through  on  all  activities,  should 
coordinate  all  activities.  The  president  should  also  represent  the 
student  government  to  the  school  administration,  student  body  and 
school  community.  Since  these  responsibilities  are  overwhelming,  it  is 
necessary  to  delegate  and  share  some  responsibilities  with  the  other 
officers  and  members. 

Depending  on  the  organization's  constitution,  there  may  be 
different  configurations  of  officers.  The  most  common  pattern 
includes  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Specific 
duties  are  usually  defined  in  the  constitution.  Typically,  a  vice- 
president  assists  the  president  by  running  parts  of  a  meeting  and 
coordinating  activities.  When  the  president  is  absent,  the  vice- 
president  is  responsible  for  all  business.  The  treasurer  is  often 
responsible  for  the  bank  account  and  fundraising.  The  secretary 
frequently  takes  attendance  and  minutes  at  meetings.  Both  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  can  help  at  all  events  and  meetings.  There  may 
also  be  standing  committee  chairpeople,  liaisons  to  other  organizations 
and  class  officers  with  specific  duties. 
Other  Student  Groups 

A  student  government  should  be  seen  as  only  one  of  the  many 
student  organizations  in  a  school.  If  the  student  government  wants  to 
be  viewed  as  the  central  organization,  it  needs  to  coordinate  its  efforts 
with  other  organizations.  In  some  schools,  a  member  of  each  other 
organization  is  also  a  non-voting  student  government  member.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  student  government  should  run  all  of  the 
other  groups.  Rather,  the  leaders  should  communicate  with  other 
groups.  Some  important  groups  are: 

Student  Advisory  Committee  to  the  School  Committee  The  student 
advisory  committee  to  the  school  committee  is  a  five  member  student 
board  which  must  be  established  in  each  district  by  state  law.  The 
chairperson  of  this  committee  sits  as  an  ex-officio,  non-voting 
member  of  the  school  committee.  The  committee  members  attend 
local  school  committee  meetings  and/or  meet  at  least  bimonthly  with 
school  committee  members  and  serve  as  liaisons  between  the 
students  and  the  school  committee.  The  student  government  should 
work  with  them  on  the  school's  budget,  curriculum,  system-wide 
policy  issues  and  any  other  general  concerns  which  may  be  considered 
by  the  school  committee. 

Regional  Student  Advisory  Council  The  Student  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  is  a  student  organization 


established  by  Massachusetts  law.  Each  high  school  elects  two 
representatives  to  serve  on  one  of  the  eleven  regional  councils.  At 
their  monthly  meetings,  council  members  learn  about  students'  rights 
and  responsibilities,  develop  leadership  skills  and  discuss  issues  of 
mutual  interest  with  students  from  other  cities  and  towns.  Regional 
student  advisory  council  members  can  provide  the  student  govern- 
ments with  monthly  updates  about  laws,  information  about  innovative 
programs  and  status  reports  on  state-wide  issues. 

Fairness  Committees  Some  schools  are  now  creating  fairness 
committees  to  arbitrate  on  issues  of  student  discipline  and  classroom 
misconduct.  Fairness  committees  are  usually  composed  of  students, 
teachers  and  administrators  who  are  elected  by  their  peers.. Students 
and  faculty  members  are  encouraged  to  bring  issues  to  the  committee 
when  either  students  or  teachers  believe  that  they  have  been  treated 
unfairly.  Once  an  issue  has  been  raised,  the  parties  involved  testify 
before  the  committee.  After  listening  to  each  person's  perspective, 
the  committee  discusses  the  issue  and  makes  recommendations  to 
remedy  the  situation. 


SECTION  FOUR:  Leadership  and  Membership 

In  any  group  there  are  leaders  and  followers.  Sometimes  leaders  are 
chosen  according  to  a  structure,  such  as  elections  and  a  constitution. 
Other  times  leaders  are  acknowledged  by  who  speaks  the  loudest  or 
who  swings  the  votes.  Oftentimes,  the  elected  leaders  and  the  real 
leaders  are  different  people.  In  these  situations  and  in  groups  where 
power  struggles  exist,  understanding  the  distinctions  between  being 
the  leader  and  being  a  member  are  most  important. 
Responsibilities  of  a  Leader 

When  a  person  agrees  or  is  chosen  to  head  a  group,  s/he  accepts  the 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  group. 
For  the  president,  this  includes  planning  and  facilitating  meetings, 
delegating  work,  and  coordinating  all  student  government  activities. 
Since  the  officers  are  viewed  as  the  central  figures,  they  need  to  be 
good  role  models  for  the  organization.  Having  a  positive  attitude  will 
create  a  productive  atmosphere  for  the  meeting.  The  leaders  also 
need  to  listen  to  members'  concerns  and  act  accordingly. 

If  an  officer  defaults  on  his/her  responsibilities,  the  matter  should 
be  dealt  with  fairly  but  firmly.  If  a  secretary  who  is  explicitly  assigned 
to  write  minutes  consistently  does  not,  s/he  should  be  confronted  by 
the  president.  At  first,  the  president  should  talk  in  a  positive  sense, 
suggesting  the  expectations  might  not  have  been  clear  or  the  job  too 
time-consuming.  The  secretary  should  be  given  a  chance  to  explain 
his/her  perspective  and  to  try  again.  If  there  is  still  a  problem,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  suggest  that  s/he  resign.  The  government's  constitution 
should  delineate  a  procedure  for  removal  from  office.  Any  action  of 
this  type  is  unpleasant  and  should  only  be  done  if  it  is  in  the 
organization's  best  interest. 

Responsibilities  of  a  Member 

The  officers  of  any  organization  should  not  expect  to  do  the  work  of 
the  organization  alone.  Members  have  the  responsibility  to  attend 
and  participate  in  discussion  and  projects.  In  any  organization  whose 
members  need  to  work  together  to  achieve  a  common  goal,  a 
member  should  request  and  develop  friendships  with  other  members. 
Since  the  members  have  selected  their  own  leaders,  they  should  be 
willing  to  respect  and  support  the  officers. 

It  is  important  that  the  members  respect  the  power  of  the  president. 
When  discussing  a  topic,  the  members  should  contribute  ideas  and 
volunteer  to  help,  but  not  try  to  redirect  the  discussion.  Participants 
should  feel  free  to  criticize  the  leaders  and  offer  suggestions  for 
change.  However, thisshould  bedonethrough  an  evaluation  process 
or  a  private  discussion.  If  the  student  government  has  agreed  to  meet 
in  subcommittees,  the  subcommittee  chairpersons  need  to  work 
closely  with  the  president  to  define  their  role. 
Delegating  Responsibility 

The  differences  between  a  member  and  a  leader  become  more 
important  when  work  needs  to  be  done.  In  some  student  governments, 
there  are  very  few  people  who  are  willing  to  work.  Othertimes,  many 


people  are  clamoring  for  responsibility  and  the  leader  is  reluctant  to 
delegate.  A  good  leader  needs  to  delegate  both  responsibility  and 
authority  to  members.  This  means  that  when  a  member  is  given  a  job, 
they  also  need  to  be  given  the  power  (to  assign  tasks,  order  supplies, 
etc.)  necessary. 

When  a  leader  is  delegating  responsibilities,  s/he  needs  to 
distinguish  between  large  and  small  matters.  A  large  project  must  be 
delegated  to  a  group;  smaller  jobs  can  be  assigned  to  one  person  or 
done  by  the  leader.  A  leader  will  be  ineffective  in  the  long  run  if  small 
jobs  are  not  delegated. 

A  leader  must  be  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the  projects  that  s/he 
enjoys  doing  if  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  organization.  Tasks  which 
rightfully  belong  to  members  should  be  delegated,  otherwise,  more 
demanding  assignments  may  not  get  done.  For  example,  one  of  the 
school's  major  events  is  the  sports  rally.  Karen,  the  student  government 
president,  has  the  responsibility  for  the  rally,  but  it  is  a  large  project. 
The  members  look  forward  to  being  associated  with  the  student 
government  skit  because  traditionally  it  is  the  funniest  part  of  the  rally. 
Karen  really  wants  to  speak  at  the  rally,  which  has  never  been  done  by 
a  president  before.  If  Karen  takes  on  the  responsibility  for  planning 
the  rally  and  substitutes  her  speech  for  the  traditional  skit,  the 
members  will  be  disappointed.  Her  relationship  with  the  organization 
may  suffer  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Delegating  the  responsibility  to  a 
group  of  members  is  the  best  solution,  A  leader  should  be  primarily 
concerned  with  seeing  that  the  task  gets  done  correctly. 

This  diagram  clarifies  ways  to  determine  which  jobs  can  be 
delegated.  When  discussing  a  specific  project,  try  and  place  it  in  the 
highest  ring  possible.  By  keeping  others  involved  and  using  the  leader 
as  a  coordinator  and  backup  person,  the  organization  should  get 
more  done. 
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(1)  Leader  must  do 


(2)  Leader  should  do,  but 
someone  else  could  help 


(3)  Leader  could  do,  but 
members  could  do  it 
given  the  opportunity 

(4)  Members  should  do,  but 
the  leader  can  help  out  in 
an  emergency 

(5)  Members  must  do 


Rules  of  Order 

In  order  to  clarify  the  differences  between  a  leader  and  a  participant, 
most  organizations  agree  on  guidelines  for  conducting  meetings. 
Parliamentary  procedures  outline  who  can  speak,  when  and  how 
discussions  are  structured,  and  how  action  is  taken.  Roberts  Rules  of 
Order  are  the  most  commonly  used  system.  This  chart  capsules  the 
procedures  for  each  type  of  action.  (See  pages  10-11.) 
Group  Decision-making 

When  the  student  government  is  having  a  discussion,  the  way  the 
leaders  and  members  view  their  roles  has  an  impact  on  the  decision- 
making process.  Understanding  the  way  decisions  are  made  helps 
avoid  misunderstandings  about  who  has  the  power.  The  members 
should  choose  a  method  which  will  be  appropriate  for  the  amount  of 
time  available,  the  history  of  the  group,  the  kind  of  task  under 
consideration,  and  the  attitude  of  the  group.  Here  are  six  common 
decision-making  strategies: 

Decision  by  Lack  of  Response  ("Plop")  Themostcommonand 
perhaps  least  visible  group  decision-making  method  is  one  in  which 
someone  suggests  an  idea  and  before  anyone  has  said  anything  about 
it,  someone  else  suggests  another  idea.  This  continues  until  the 
organization  finds  one  it  will  act  on.  All  the  ideas  which  have  been  by 
bypassed  in  fact  have  been  rejected.  The  floors  of  most  group 
meetings  are  filled  with  plops. 

Decision  by  Authority  Rule  Many  student  governments  set  up  a 
power  structure  which  makes  it  clear  that  someone  in  authority  will 
make  decisions.  The  members  may  generate  ideas,  have  free 
discussions  and  make  motions,  but  at  any  time  the  president  may  say 
that  having  heard  the  discussions,  s/he  has  decided  to  do  thus  and  so. 
This  method  is  highly  efficient.  Whether  or  not  it  is  effective  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  whether  or  not  the  president  is  a  good  listener  and 
has  gathered  the  best  information  from  the  discussion  or  has  alienated 
the  members  by  making  the  decision  for  them.  If  the  leader  lacks 
good  communication  skills,  the  student  government  may  have 
trouble  following  through  on  decisions  made  at  meetings. 

Decision  by  Minority  In  some  student  government  organizations, 
only  a  few  people  speak  regularly.  Decision-making  by  minority  rule 
occurs  when  those  who  talk  are  setting  the  organization's  position  on 
all  issues.  A  different  form  of  minority  rule  is  complaining.  When  two 
or  three  members  sway  the  entire  organization  from  taking  an  action 
because  they  do  not  like  the  project,  they  are  in  fact  making  the 
decision.  Finally,  a  common  form  is  for  two  or  more  members  to  come 
to  a  quick  and  powerful  agreement  on  a  course  of  action,  to  challenge 
the  organization  with  a  quick  "Does  anyone  object?''  and  if  no  one 
voices  a  concern  within  two  seconds  to  proceed  with  ''Let's  go  ahead, 
then."  The  trap  is  the  assumption  that  silence  means  consent  and 
support. 


PALIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 
...  at  a  glance 


TO  DO  THIS: 


YOU  SAY  THIS: 


Introduce  business 


*I  move  that... 


Call  an  intermission 


*I  move  that  we  recess  for. 


Complain  about  heat,  noise,  etc. 


*I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege' 


Suspend  further  consideration  of  an  issue  "I  move  to  table  the  motion' 


End  debate  and  amendments 


*I  move  the  previous  question' 


Postpone  discussion  for  a  certain  time        "I  move  to  postpone  the  discussion  until..." 


Give  closer  study  of  something 


"I  move  to  refer  the  matter  to  committee" 


Amend  a  motion 


Adjourn  meeting 


"I  move  to  amend  the  motion  by..." 
"I  move  that  we  adjourn" 


The  motions  listed  above  are  in  order  of  precedence.. .Below  there  is  no  order..J 


Protest  breach  of  rules  or  conduct 


"I  rise  to  a  point  of  order" 


Vote  on  a  ruling  of  the  chairman 

"I  appeal  the  chair's  decision" 

Susp>end  rules  temporeurily 

•» 

"I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  so  that..." 

Avoid  considering  an  improper  matter 

"I  object  to  consideration  of  this  motion" 

Verify  a  voice  vote  by  having  members  stand 

"I  call  for  a  division"  or  "Division" 

Request  information 

"Point  of  information" 

Take  up  a  matter  previously  tabled 

"I  move  to  take  from  the  table..." 

Reconsider  a  hasty  action 

"I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  on..." 

NOTES:         '  Unless  vote  on 
question  is  not  yet 
taken. 


2  Unless  the  committee  ^  Only  if  the  motion  to    *  Except  in  doubtful 
has  already  taken  up      be  amended  is 
the  subject.  debatable. 


cases. 
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Here  are  some  motions  you  might  make,  how  to 
make  them,  and  what  to  expect  when  using 
parliamentary  procedure. 


May  You         Do  You 

Interrupt  Need 

The  Speaker    A  Second? 


Is  It 
Debatable? 


Can  It  Be 
Amended? 


What  Vote 
Is  Needed? 


Can  It 
Be  Recon- 
sidered? 


no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

majority 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

majority 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no  vote 

no  (usually) 

no 

yes 

no 

•no 

majority 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

2/3 

no^ 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

majority 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

majority 

yes2 

no 

yes 

yes3 

yes 

majority 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

rnajority 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no  vote'* 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

majority^ 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

2/3 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

2/36 

7 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no  vote 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no  vote 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

majority 

no 

yes 

yes 

8 

no 

majority 

no 

s  A  majority  vote  in         ^  A  2/3  vote  in  '  Only  if  the  main 

negative  needed  to        negative  needed  to  question  or  motion 

reverse  ruling  of  chair,    prevent  consideration  was  not,  in 

of  main  motion.  fact,  considered. 


8  Only  if  motion  to  be 
reconsidered  is 
debatable. 
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Decision  by  Majority  Rule-Voting  and/or  Polling  The  more  familiar 
decision-making  procedures,  those  which  are  often  taken  for  granted, 
reflect  the  United  States  political  system.  One  simple  version  is  to  poll 
each  member's  opinion  after  a  discussion.  If  this  is  a  majority  opinion 
in  one  direction,  it  is  considered  a  decision.  The  other  method  is  to 
take  a  formal  vote  stating  a  clear  alternative  and  asking  for  vote  in 
favor,  against  and  abstentions,  if  voting  is  to  be  used,  the  group  must 
be  sure  that  the  climate  is  one  in  which  each  member  feels  that  s/he 
has  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

Decision  by  Consensus  One  of  the  most  effective  but  also  most 
time-consuming  methods  of  group  decision-making  is  to  seek 
consensus.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  consensus  is  not  the 
same  as  unanimity.  Rather,  it  is  a  state  of  affairs  where  communications 
have  been  sufficiently  open  to  make  everyone  in  the  group  feel  that 
s/he  has  had  a  fair  chance  to  influence  the  decision.  Someone  then 
tests  for  the  ''sense  of  the  meeting''  carefully  avoiding  formal  voting.  If 
there  is  a  clear  alternative  which  most  members  subscribe  to,  if 
members  who  are  opposed  feel  they  have  had  a  chance  to  speak,  then 
a  consensus  exists.  See  Section  Seven  for  more  information  about 
reaching  consensus.  Only  by  carefully  listening  to  the  opposition  can 
consensus-making  be  effective. 

Decision  by  Unanimous  Consent  The  logically  perfect  but  least 
attainable  kind  of  decision  is  where  everyone  truly  agrees  on  a  course 
of  action  to  be  taken.  For  certain  kinds  of  decisions,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  seek  unanimity,  but  consensus  is  usually  enough.  When 
trying  to  get  the  entire  organization  to  agree,  it  is  important  to  agree 
on  the  structure  of  the  discussion  first. 

Regardless  of  the  group  decision-making  process,  there  are  three 
steps  to  go  through  before  making  a  decision.  First,  the  group  needs 
to  collect  all  information  relevant  to  the  decision.  Next,  the  people 
involved  in  making  the  decision  need  to  be  identified.  Then,  a  process 
can  be  determined  and  a  decision  made. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  an  organization  need  not  always  use  the 
same  process  for  decision-making. 
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SECTION  FIVE:  Planning  for  Meetings 

Although  planning  often  seems  like  a  worthless  use  of  time,  it  is 
crucial  to  the  success  of  any  program.  The  more  long  range  planning  a 
leader  does,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  plan  a  weekly  agenda.  Similarly,  the 
better  prepared  a  leader  is  for  a  meeting,  the  more  confident  and 
competent  s/he  will  be. 

Goal  Setting 

A  student  government  can  work  in  many  different  areas.  Fundraising, 
school  rules,  community  relations,  school  improvement  and  social 
activities  are  all  possibilities  (see  Section  Thirteen).  The  officers  of  a 
student  government  have  a  chance  to  decide  on  the  areas  which  the 
organization  will  focus  and  when  various  issues  will  be  addressed. 
Before  the  entire  organization  sets  goa's,  the  officers  and  advisor 
should  meet  to  set  a  direction  for  the  group.  This  meeting  should  not 
have  as  its  purpose  to  preempt  the  organization's  discussion.  Rather,  it 
should  bean  informal  discussion  of  the  issues  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  organization. 

After  talking  in  generalities,  the  leaders  should  formulate  several 
measurable,  attainable,  and  specific  goals.  A  goal  is  a  broad,  general 
statement  telling  what  the  organization  wants  to  accomplish.  There 
are  generally  two  types:  procedural  and  program.  A  procedural  goal 
discusses  the  organization  and/or  functioning  of  the  group.  A 
program  goal  addresses  a  project  or  specific  task.  Most  goals  are 
written  in  the  format:  the  change  this  in  that  way.  For  example,  to 
improve  attendance  at  football  games  by  holding  more  rallies.  With 
these  goals  as  a  guide,  the  leader  should  involve  more  people  and  set 
more  specific  plans. 
Long  Range  Planning 

The  student  government  president  has  primary  responsibility  for 
planning  each  meeting.  Since  students  want  to  be  a  member  of  an 
organization  with  a  purpose.  It  is  important  that  attending  meetings 
be  a  goofd  use  of  their  time.  While  preparing  for  these  sessions,  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  the  members  and  the  school  community 
need  to  be  addressed.  One  way  is  to  ask  the  members  what  they  want 
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to  accomplish.  Brainstorming,  a  process  for  gathering  a  large  quantity 
of  ideas,  is  detailed  below. 

1.  Break  into  groups  of  ten  to  twenty  members.  Explain  that  brain- 
storming is  an  activity  based  of  an  open  format  which  encourages 
everyone  to  speak.  Explain  that  the  goal  for  the  next  twenty 
minutes  is  to  come  up  with  a  list  of  possible  projects  for  the 
organization.  Any  idea  is  fine—^the  zanier  the  better. 

2.  Ask  the  group  for  suggestions  and  write  them  on  chart  paper.  All 
suggestions  should  be  recorded.  Encourage  the  group  to  keep 
thinking  of  ideas.  Do  not  debate  suggestions  at  this  time. 

3.  If  the  group  is  not  very  talkative,  ask  questions  such  as:  What  do 
you  like  least  about  school?  How  would  you  change  it?  Do  you 
think  there  should  be  more  special  activities  at  school?  What  type? 

Why  did  you  join  this  organization?  Are  we  doing  what  you  want  to 

do?  Would  you  like  to  have  different  people  talking  to  the  organization  ? 

Who?  What  are  the  most  important  issues  facing  students  today? 

How  could  student  government  work  on  them? 

This  same  process  (with  different  questions)  can  be  used  to 
generate  a  list  on  any  topic. 

Once  a  long  list  of  ideas  has  been  generated,  the  projects  need  to  be 
put  in  order  of  priority.  Each  person  should  do  this  independently. 
One  method  is  to  pass  out  a  list  of  all  the  ideas  and  ask  members  to 
rank  them  from  one  to  twenty.  The  results  are  then  tabulated  and  a 
ranked  list  is  returned  to  members  at  the  next  meeting.  An  alternative 
method  is  to  have  a  group  discussion  about  which  activities  are  most 
timely.  The  group  may  be  able  to  decide  which  month  each  project 
should  be  tackled. 

This  process  should  produce  a  list  of  priorities  for  the  organization. 
After  distributing  this  list  to  members,  the  leader  should  discuss 
whether  it  accurately  reflects  their  sentiments.  Oftentimes,  one  or 
two  activities  from  the  middle  of  the  list  need  to  be  moved  to  the  top. 

The  next  step  is  to  develop  a  long  range  calendar.  The  officers 
should  meet  to  develop  tentative  plans  for  a  three  to  five  month 
period.  When  placing  activities  on  the  calendar,  it  is  helpful  to  put 
them  in  the  rough  order  of  the  group's  ranking  while  taking  into 
account  various  time  frames.  For  instance,  planning  for  the 
Thanksgiving  rally  needs  to  begin  in  October  while  inviting  Senior 
Citizens  to  school  can  happen  any  time.  The  tentative  calendar  should 
be  shared  with  all  student  government  members,  administration, 
faculty  members  and  student  body.  As  plans  change,  it  is  important  to 
keep  everyone  up  to  date. 
Weekly  Planning 

If  the  long  range  planning  process  has  been  effective,  developing 
an  agenda  for  each  meeting  should  not  be  difficult.  Two  or  three 
school  days  before  each  meeting,  the  president  should  draft  an 
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agenda.  Major  discussion  topics  should  conrie  fronri  the  list  of 
priorities.  In  addition,  the  president  should  keep  in  touch  with 
administrators  so  the  organization  can  discuss  proposed  rule  changes 
and  programs  in  a  timely  fashion.  Of  course,  approval  of  minutes  and 
taking  attendance  should  be  added  regularly. 

This  tentative  agenda  should  be  given  to  the  advisor,  officers  and 
other   key   people  a  day  or  two   in   advance.   By  soliciting  their 
comments  and  agreeing  who  will  lead  which  discussions,  the  meetings 
should  run  more  smoothly.  A  sample  agenda  is: 
Student  Government  Meeting  -  March  8,  Period  3,  Room  241 

1.  Attendance 

2.  Approval  of  last  week's  minutes 

3.  Small  group  discussions  of  suspension  policy        , 

4.  Principal's  visit 

5.  Decorations  for  dance 

6.  Thanks  to  bloodmobile  committee 

An  agenda  for  a  meeting  determines  not  only  the  work  to  be 
accomplished,  but  also  the  tone  of  the  meeting.  The  president  should 
use  different  approaches  to  ensure  positive  atmosphere.  ''Balance'' 
seems  to  be  the  magic  word  in  agenda  planning.  The  meeting  should 
be  structured  enough  so  jobs  get  done;  yet  open  enough  so  members 
can  chat.  Including  an  equal  number  of  small  and  large  group 
activities  will  assure  variety  and  hold  the  members  attention.  Also 
there  should  be  diversity  in  the  discussion  topics  so  that  there  is 
something  of  interest  to  everyone. 
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SECTION  SIX:  Meeting  Formats 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  structure  a  meeting.  Depending 
on  the  size  of  the  group,  the  people,  the  task  and  the  time  alotted, 
different  strategies  are  appropriate.  On  controversial  issues,  the 
approach  may  be  more  important  than  the  outcome.  For  instance, 
when  the  student  government  is  discussing  issues  such  as  race 
relations,  it  is  important  that  everyone  in  the  group  be  heard.  Other 
times,  the  most  efficient  game  plan  is  best.  Also  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
vitally  important  to  keep  the  entire  group  attentive  during  a  meeting. 
Here  is  an  outline  of  some  common  activities  for  meetings. 
Large  Group 

Sitting  as  a  full  council  and  discussing  the  issue  at  hand  is  the 
most  common  format.  Large  group  discussions  are  good  for 
explaining  a  topic,  soliciting  opinion,  and  reaching  consensus. 
Since  many  people  are  hesitant  to  speak  in  such  a  large  group, 
creating  a  relaxed  atmosphere  is  important. 
Fishbowl 

If  too  many  people  are  talking  and  too  few  listening,  a  fishbowl 
discussion  may  be  useful.  The  group  is  divided  in  half  and  seated  in 
two  concentric  circles  with  people  facing  each  other.  The  people 
seated  in  the  inner  circle  debate  an  issue  for  eight  to  ten  minutes, 
while  those  in  the  outer  circle  listen.  Then  the  groups  switch. 
Because  individuals  are  forced  to  talk  and  then  listen,  this  format 
encourages  and  monitors  discussion. 

When  this  format  is  being  used  to  make  a  specific  decision,  the 
people  in  the  outer  circle  can  serve  as  mediators.  If  an  'outsider' 
has  a  suggestion  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  s/he  can 
exchange  places  with  someone  on  the  inside,  and  then  return  to 
his/her  original  seat.  Another  alternative  is  to  place  one  chair  in 
the  middle  of  the  two  circles.  Only  the  person  in  that  seat  can 
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speak.  By  limiting  discussion  and  forcing  people  to  not  repeat 
themselves,  decisions  can  be  made  effectively. 
Small  Group  Discussions 

This  format  is  probably  the  most  productive  for  soliciting  ideas. 
By  breaking  into  groups  of  approximately  ten  people,  participants 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  their  views  in  an  informal  setting. 
Participants  usually  feel  better  about  themselves  and  their  role  in 
these  settings.  One  caution — it  is  important  that  the  topic  is  clearly 
defined  or  else  the  group  will  drift  off  into  chaos. 

When  breaking  into  smaller  groups,  the  system  used  to  segregate 
people  is  very  important.  Because  the  system  for  dividing  people 
effects  the  membership  who  make  the  decision,  the  leader  should 
carefully  consider  the  way  groups  are  chosen.  Some  methods  are: 
Random  Grouping  This  is  any  method  which  splits  people  by 
chance.  For  example,  leaders  may  ask  participants  to  count  off  by  a 
certain  nunnber  (e.g.  one,  two,  three,  ojne,  two,  three)  or  draw 
names  out  of  a  hat.  Random  grouping  provides  small  groups 
which  represent  the  general  population  and  are  of  equal  size  and 
status. 

Homogeneous  Grouping  This  plan  produces  the  opposite 
effect  of  random  grouping.  It  segregates  minorities.  An  example 
of  this  method  is  to  divide  participants  by  grade,  interest,  or  sex. 
Groups  of  this  type  are  useful  for  isolating  an  issue  or  planning  an 
activity  which  would  benefit  one  class,  such  as,  the  senior  prom. 
Location  Grouping  Although  this  is  the  most  commonly  used 
process,  its  effects  are  rarely  discussed.  Location  grouping  gathers 
participants  by  seating,  such  as  having  people  in  the  front  form 
one  group  and  the  people  in  back  another,  etc.  When  a  group  is 
split  by  where  they  sit  the  group  becomes  a  homogenous  group  of 
friends.  Leaders  must  beware  that  these  groups  may  not  make 
decisions  which  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  group  at  large. 
Sub-committee 

A  small  group  charged  with  a  specific  task  is  a  sub-committee. 
Because  the  people  in  the  group  share  an  interest  and  a  common  goal, 
they  are  usually  very  productive.  In  addition,  this  approach  allows  the 
council  to  simultaneously  make  progress  on  several  projects.  Sub- 
committee members  can  be  chosen  by  circulating  sign-up  sheets, 
individual  elective  sheets,  or  volunteering  orally.  Regardless  of  the 
method,  placing  few  hard  workers  and  a  few  talkers  in  each  group  is  a 
good  strategy. 

Although  establishing  sub-committees  alleviates  some  of  the 
president's  responsibility,  the  burden  of  running  the  meeting,  selecting 
topics,  training  leaders  and  keeping  abreast  of  all  activities  also  is 
demanding.  When  selecting  topics  for  the  sub-committee,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  geared  to  members  interest,  well  defined  and 
timely.  Following  a  goal  setting  process  similar  to  the  model  described 
in  Section  Five  may  be  helpful. 
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Once  a  topic  and  goals  have  been  chosen,  it  is  the  president's 
responsibility  to  select  and  train  sub-committee  chairpeople.  The 
leader  should  ask  for  volunteers  at  a  meeting.  If  the  response  is  poor, 
the  leader  should  mention  it  privately  to  certain  people  to  encourage 
participation  from  skilled  leaders.  The  next  step  is  briefing  the  leaders 
on  their  task.  This  includes  talking  with  them  about  the  issue, 
reporting  on  any  work  that  has  been  done  thus  far,  discussing 
strategies  for  leading  a  group,  and  reviewing  how  they  plan  to  keep 
the  president  informed.  If  there  are  administrators,  teachers,  students 
or  parents  who  are  knowledgeable  resources,  it  may  be  wise  to 
encourage  the  chairpeople  to  meet  with  them.  Training  chairpeople 
is  often  overlooked  at  first,  but  comes  back  to  haunt  people  later. 

Sub-committees  should  be  given  some  initial  time  to  talk  during 
meetings.  While  the  sub-committees  are  doing  the  actual  work,  the 
president  should  listen  as  much  as  possible.  The  trick  is  to  balance  the 
desire  to  fisten  and  talk*  with  tVie  importance  of  giving  sub-committee 
leaders  power.  Being  a  silent,  roaming  observer  is  one  effective  role. 

Between  committee  meetings,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  chairpeople  regarding  their  progress  and  problems.  The  success 
of  the  organization  will  depend  on  how  well  the  president  and  sub- 
committee chairpeople  communicate.  When  either  the  goals  have 
been  achieved  or  enthusiasm  is  waning,  it  is  time  to  wrap  up  the 
efforts.  If  one  or  two  sub-committees  are  lagging  behind  the  others, 
encourage  them  to  have  extra  meetings.  Once  each  sub-committee 
has  finished,  a  written  report  should  be  prepared  and  distributed.  By 
sharing  sub-committee  reports  at  student  government  meetings 
everyone  will  keep  informed. 
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SECTION  SEVEN:  Leading  Meetings 


For  most  student  organizations,  regular  meetings  represent  the 
timeduring  which  the  most  work  gets  done  and  the  tone  of  the  group 
is  established.  The  style  of  the  meetings  directly  effects  how  members 
feel  about  the  organization.  Because  the  organization's  president  is 
responsible  for  planning,  leading  and  following  through  on  these 
sessions,  his/her  leadership  style  is  very  important.  The  following 
pieces  of  advice  may  be  helpful. 
Announcing  Meetings 

In  schools  where  the  student  government  meets  at  a  set  time  every 
week,  notifying  members  about  meetings  is  usually  unnecessary. 
When  the  organization  does  not  meet  on  a  regular  basis,  the  secretary 
should  inform  members  of  the  meeting  date,  time  and  place  at  least 
one  week  in  advance.  Any  background  material  about  issues  to  be 
discussed  should  be  distributed  one  meeting  in  advance.  Another 
reminder  of  a  meeting  one  day  in  advance  may  also  be  helpful.  A 
telephone  chain,  notices,  posters  and/or  announcements  can  be 
used.  The  entire  school  should  be  kept  abreast  of  student  government 
meetings. 
Circulating  Papers 

Beforea  meeting  begins, theofficers should  distributeany  materials 
that  will  be  used  in  the  meeting.  This  will  save  time  once  the  group 
gets  down  to  work.  Minutes  from  the  last  meeting  and  an  agenda  for 
the  day  should  be  passed  out.  A  word  about  these  two  items:  Minutes 
are  crucial  since  they  let  members  know  what  has  been  accomplished. 
In  case  anyone  questions  the  votes  or  discussions  later  on,  minutes 
may  serve  as  a  record.  An  agenda  helps  members  follow  the  events  of 
the  meeting.  When  members  are  aware  of  the  "game  plan,"  they  are 
more  apt  to  pay  attention.  In  addition,  it  is  good  to  pass  out  diagrams 
or  background  literature  associated  with  new  items  of  discussion.  For 
instance,  if  the  organization  is  discussing  the  class  cut  policy,  all 
members  should  have  a  copy  in  front  of  them. 
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starting  the  Meeting 

Because  a  student  government  meeting  is  often  more  informal  than 
an  academic  class,  members  may  have  a  tendency  to  arrive  late.  If  this 
problem  is  chronic,  the  organization  wastes  its  already  limited  time 
and  members  who  arrive  on  time  may  become  frustrated.  Beginning 
the  meetings  as  close  as  possible  to  the  designated  hour  may  be 
difficult,  but  it  is  important.  It  demonstrates  that  the  leadership  is 
committed  to  working.  At  the  start  of  each  meeting  attendance 
should  be  taken  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  approved.  Then 
proceed  with  the  next  agenda  item. 
(Jetting  People  Involved 

When  a  topic  for  discussion  lsopened,the  leader  should  give  some 
background  information  on  the  issue.  Individual  members  may  not  be 
as  knowledgeable  as  the  discussion  leader,  so  it  is  important  to 
provide  enough  facts  so  an  intelligent  decision  may  be  made.  The  next 
step  is  to  pose  the  question  or  problem.  The  group  will  need  a  definite 
direction  in  order  to  have  meaningful,  concise  discussion. 

Next  comes  group  reaction.  The  president  should  ask  questions 
such  as:  ''What  do  you  think?''  or  ''What  should  the  organization  do?'' 
Without  the  consistent  involvement  of  the  members,  no  projects  or 
tasks  can  be  accomplished.  Generating  a  feeling  of  shared 
responsibility,  and  maintaining  a  high  interest  level  through  out  the 
year  Is  a  difficult  task,  but  one  that  should  be  a  top  priority  of  the 
student  government. 

When  there  Is  a  discussion  period,  it  is  common  for  there  to  be 
silence.  Since  It  Is  important  that  the  organization  reach  a  consensus, 
hearing  each  person's  view  is  essential.  Trying  to  phrase  a  question 
differently,  asking  a  specific  person  his/her  opinion  or  playing  devil's 
advocate  may  entice  people  to  speak.  Using  silence  to  let  people  think 
may  also  be  an  effective  tool.  Another  tactic  is  to  use  an  activity 
described  in  Section  Six. 

If  the  members  are  consistently  too  quiet  or  too  rowdy,  there  may 
be  a  larger  problem  with  the  atmosphere.  Groups  that  meet  in 
classrooms  with  desks  arranged  in  rows,  may  not  be  speaking  because 
they  are  unable  to  see  and  hear  the  other  students.  If  the  organization 
is  meeting  in  a  carpeted  student  lounge,  members  may  not  be 
concentrating  because  the  atmosphere  Is  so  relaxed.  Thus,  the  room 
where  the  group  meets  may  have  a  direct  affect  on  the  results  of  the 
meeting. 
Staying  on  Target 

In  order  to  achieve  results,  meetings  and  discussions  need  to  stay  on 
topic.  If  a  conversation  Is  drifting  off  the  subject,  the  leader  needs  to 
politely  remind  the  members  of  the  matter  being  discussed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  set  another  time  to  discuss  the  issue.  For  example,  if  the 
council  Is  discussing  where  to  go  for  an  end  of  the  year  trip,  and  two 
students  are  complaining  about  how  crowded  their  school  bus  Is  in 
the  morning,  an  effective  leader  might  say: 
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'M  didn't  realize  that  the  buses  were  overcrowded.  If  others  think 
it  is  a  problem,  we  can  discuss  it  next  week/' 

It  is  important  that  leaders  be  polite  but  firm  in  these  instances. 
Reaching  Consensus 

Consensus  is  an  informal  agreement  of  a  group.  One  major 
responsibility  of  a  discussion  leader  is  to  help  a  group  of  individuals 
reach  a  point  of  agreement.  A  leader  cannot  reach  consensus  by 
him/herself,  but  can  help  members  realize  when  they  are  nearing 
agreement.  If  a  leader  is  uncertain  about  their  status,  asking  for  nods, 
yeas  or  hands  should  produce  a  reading.  It  is  important  for  the  leader 
to  ask,  ''Are  you  ready  for  a  vote?''  not  ''Are  you  in  favor  of  this 
proposal?"  The  leader  should  then  clearly  state  the  conclusion  the 
group  seems  to  have  reached  and/or  pose  a  question  to  be  voted  on. 
A  brief,  controlled  discussion  should  then  follow  to  confirm,  clarify  or 
deny  the  statement.  Once  a  majority  of  the  group  has  agreed  in 
principle,  the  members  should  take  a  formal  vote,  if  a  minority  of  the 
people  disagree,  their  opinion  should  be  noted  separately.  Refer  to 
Section  Three  for  more  information. 

Wrap-up 

After  a  group  has  completed  work  on  an  issue,  the  leader  should 
summarize  the  group's  conclusion.  The  leader  should  also  reaffirm 
that  s/he  has  the  group's  permission  to  proceed  in  a  certain  manner. 
This  exercise  helps  assure  accuracy  when  s/he  relays  the  group's 
opinion.  Then  everyone  should  be  thanked  for  their  time  and 
patience.  If  there  are  no  further  comments  from  the  group,  the  group 
should  tackle  the  next  item  of  business. 
Follow-up 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  president  or  his/her  representative  to 
follow  through  on  the  organization's  decisions.  This  responsibility 
may  include  speaking  to  the  principal,  arranging  for  a  guest  to  visit  a 
meeting,  researching  an  issue,  getting  supplies  or  speaking  to  another 
group.  Regardless  of  the  activity,  it  should  be  done  promptly  and 
properly.  The  members  should  be  informed  periodically  on  the 
progress  of  various  issues,  so  that  they  know  what  happens  to  their 
work. 
Adjourning 

When  the  group  has  completed  its  work,  it  is  time  for  the  meeting  to 
end.  If  there  is  extra  time,  the  leader  may  ask  if  there  are  any  topics 
which  the  group  would  like  to  discuss.  Questions  about  old  projects, 
new  ideas,  critiques  of  the  meeting  or  chit-chat  are  all  possible  topics. 
After  discussion  has  ended  or  time  has  expired,  the  president  should 
thank  the  members  for  their  help,  remind  them  of  the  date,  time  and 
place  of  the  next  meeting  and  adjourn  the  group. 
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SECTION  EIGHT:  Wofking  With  Students 

A  student  government  president  needs  to  able  to  work  effectively 
with  many  types  of  students.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
responsibilities,  s/he  needs  to  be  able  to  pass  along  information  and 
motivate  students  efficiently  and  effectively.  The  first  part  of  this 
section  discusses  strategies  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  entire 
student  population.  The  second  half  details  ways  to  motivate  students 
to  work  on  a  project. 
Communicating  with  the  Student  Body 

In  order  for  a  student  government  to  be  successful  and  active, 
grassroots  support  is  essential.  There  will  be  a  time  when  members 
need  to  tell  students  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Homeroom  Representatives  One  of  the  most  unique  character- 
istics of  student  government  is  its  ability  to  reach  out  to  all  students. 
Each  member  should  be  assigned,  preferably  through  his/her  own 
homeroom,  to  let  students  know  about  student  government  action 
and  gather  student  opinion  directly.  Making  sure  that  members 
follow  through  to  their  homerooms  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
officers.  It  is  important  that  officers  hand  out  a  fact  sheet  to 
homeroom  representatives  to  help  them  with  their  presentation. 

Announcements  and/or  Posters  These  are  at  least  two  means  of 
publicizing  an  event,  a  meeting  or  the  progress  student  government 
has  made.  Before  an  important  meeting,  rally,  seminar,  or  dance, 
these  publicity  techniques  may  be  used  to  bolster  attendance. 
Announcements  or  bulletin  board  notices  can  also  be  used  to  tell 
students  about  recent  student  government  votes  or  share  the  results 
of  a  past  survey. 

Written  Survey  On  major  issues,  the  organization  might  want  to 
develop  a  survey  for  the  student  body  to  complete.  These  surveys  not 
only  produce  data  about  student  opin'on  but  also  alert  the  school 
about  the  importance  of  an  issue.  See  Section  Eleven  for  details  about 
constructing  a  survey.  Questionnaires  can  be  given  out  to  each 
homeroom,  placed  in  the  library  or  given  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
school. 
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Oral  Survey  If  there  are  one  or  two  questions  which  the  student 
government  wants  student  opinion  about  members  may  want  to 
conduct  a  more  informal  poll.  By  standing  in  the  cafeteria,  or  a  hallway 
to  solicit  opinions,  an  accurate  reading  may  be  obtained  fairly  and 
quickly.  Another  strategy  is  to  ask  members  to  poll  one  homeroom  or 
English  class.  This  system  is  ideal  for  finding  student  opinion  on  an 
issue  such  as  a  rule  change. 

Suggestion  Box  Since  student  government  members  need  to 
represent  the  entire  student  body.  It  is  important  to  have  an  ongoing 
system  for  hearing  the  concerns  of  others  in  the  student  body.  The 
members  should  place  suggestion  boxes  in  conspicuous  places 
around  the  school,  such  as  the  cafeteria.  Students  and  faculty 
members  should  be  encouraged  to  place  ideas  for  projects  or 
reactions  to  the  organization's  decisions.  The  box  should  be  emptied 
regularly  and  any  signed  suggestions  should  receive  a  response. 

Assemblies  or  Open  Meetings  Occasionally,  student  government 
members  may  want  to  have  a  chance  to  speak  with  a  large  group  of 
students.  These  gatherings  can  be  used  to  share  information,  educate 
people  and/or  get  student  opinions  on  complex  issues.  The  forum 
should  begin  with  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  rules  for  the 
meeting,  then- information  should  be  passed  out  and  explained.  The 
The  major  portion  of  the  meeting  should  be  devoted  to  a  large  group 
discussion.  Since  the  group  may  be  large,  the  sessions  should  run 
under  parliamentary  procedure.  If  applicable,  a  vote  should  be  taken 
at  the  end.  If  the  student  government  is  developing  a  complicated 
proposal  that  would  effect  the  whole  school,  such  as  changing  the 
grading  system,  this  is  a  good  method  to  publicly  debate  it.  All 
students  should  be  invited  to  observe  regular  student  government 
meetings. 

Meeting  with  School  Leaders  When  the  student  government  is 
lobbying  for  student  support  or  is  unsure  how  a  proposed  change 
would  effect  the  entire  school  population,  consulting  with  the  leaders 
of  various  organizations  and  groups  might  be  beneficial.  A  possible 
list  might  be:  editors  of  school  publications,  presidents  of  clubs, 
captains  of  teams,  and  "leaders"  of  various  cliques.  Meetings  with 
these  people  have  the  advantage  of  being  small  enough  so  people  can 
talk,  yet  diverse  enough  that  many  opinions  can  be  presented  and 
defended.  In  some  schools,  a  group  like  this  meets  regularly. 
Motivating  Students 

A  leader's  effectiveness  is  often  measured  by  the  accomplishments 
of  the  group.  Although  this  scale  is  not  always  the  fairest  method, 
being  able  to  "get  things  done"  is  a  vital  leadership  skill.  Since  a  leader 
cannot  do  everything  by  him/herself,  being  able  to  request,  encourage 
or  pressure  peers  to  work  on  specific  projects  is  crucial. 

Motivating  peers  to  devote  time  and  energy  is  tricky.  One  does  not 
have  the  authority  of  an  adult,  but  cannot  be  as  chummy  as  a  friend. 
Tact,  politeness,  humor,  compassion,  and  persuasion  are  all  necessary. 
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Since  each  person  reacts  differently  to  a  request,  an  effective  leader 
must  use  different  strategies  in  each  situation.  Listed  below  are  several 
of  the  major  steps  a  leader  may  consider  before  approaching 
someone  to  take  on  a  task. 

Understand  the  job  If  the  person  v\/ho  is  making  the  request  does 
not  understand  the  responsibility,  there  is  no  way  the  person  being 
asked  will.  It  is  important  to  know  specifically  what  the  project  is,  what 
the  person's  role  would  be,  how  much  time  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  task,  whom  the  person  would  be  working  with  and  what 
the  rewards  would  be. 

Be  Positive  Everyone  prefers  a  person  who  is  encouraging  over 
one  who  is  consistently  complaining.  When  asking  someone  to  do  a 
job,  talk  positively  about  the  responsibilities,  the  qualities  that  make 
him/her  the  logical  choice  and  the  person's  responsibility  to  the 
group.  Enthusiasm  is  usually  contagious  so  the  leader  should  smile 
and  let  him/her  know  all  of  the  advantages  of  being  involved  in  this 
worthwhile  project.  It  is  important  to  let  the  person  know  that  s/he 
counts. 

State  the  Request  Clearly  The  leader  should  inform  the  person 
exactly  what  his/her  responsibilities  will  be  from  the  beginning.  This 
does  not  mean  detailing  the  hours  of  monotonous  work  or  talking  to 
rude  people,  but  it  should  help  him/her  understand  what  type  of 
commitment  it  will  be.  Some  important  factors  to  include  are  time, 
duties,  and  location.  It  is  better  to  have  someone  decline  an  offer  at 
the  beginning  than  to  quit  midway. 

Give  the  Person  an  Out    Simply  stated,  the  leader  should  not  force 
a  friend  to  take  on  a  project  which  s/he  does  not  want  to  do.  By  giving 
a  person  a  night  or  two  to  think  about  an  offer  or  saying,  ''Please  be 
candid!,''  a  person  will  feel  like  s/he  really  chose  to  become  Involved. 
Know  the  Audience     Each  person  has  different  needs  and  looks  for 
something  unique  in  an  opportunity.  For  example,  the  need  for  an 
automobile   is   different  for  various  groups  of  people.   Each   car 
company  markets  its  autos  differently,  highlighting  certain  features. 
Similarly  when  a  leader  is  trying  to  sell  an  opportunity,  s/he  should 
emphasize  different  parts  of  it  to  each  person.  Five  types  of  people  are 
discussed   below.   The   section   is   not  the   ultimate  word   in   pop 
psychology;  rather,  it  is  here  to  illustrate  that  there  are  a  variety  of 
different  ways  to  motivate  people. 

Some  people  are  motivated  by  personal  gain.  A  person  like  this 
wants  to  know  that  s/he  will  gain  something  from  working  on  the 
project.  Requests  should  emphasize  the  skills  and  rewards  a  person 
would  get.  For  example: 

"Mark,  running  this  seminar  program  Is  really  a  great  opportunity 
for  you  to  learn.  Calling  potential  speakers  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
interview  many  interesting  Bostonians  and  setting  up  the  schedule 
of  speakers  should  teach  you  a  lot  about  working  with  the  school 
administration." 
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Other  people  are  more  concerned  about  the  recognition  factor. 

Although  s/he  may  not  bluntly  state  it,  s/he  wants  others  to  know 
what  s/he  did.  This  person  might  also  ask  ''What  will  I  really  get  out  of 
doing  this  for  you?''  Assuring  a  person  like  this  that  his/her  name  will 
be  printed  in  a  program,  or  that  a  note  will  be  made  on  his/her  college 
transcript  may  encourage  him/her  to  take  on  a  task. 

''Maria,  I  would  really  appreciate  it  if  you  could  direct  the  All  Fall 
Talent  Show.  After  auditioning  the  acts  and  running  two  rehersals, 
the  whole  school  would  see  you  name  in  lights.  Just  imagine... 
'Directed  by  Marvelous  Maria."' 

For  others,  the  best  approach  is  to  make  the  person  feel  that  s/he 
would  be  playing  a  vital  role.  Such  a  person  has  a  need  to  fee! 
important  and  wants  to  know  that  their  time  will  benefit  a  large  group 
of  people.  Being  positive  and  upbeat  is  especially  important  when 
motivating  this  type  of  person. 

"I  desperately  need  someone  to  serve  on  the  new  Fairness 
Committee,  Morris.  Since  the  committee  will  be  hearing  cases 
about  suspension  and  cheating,  as  well  as  rewriting  school  rules,  it's 
important  that  the  person  be  reliable.  I  know  that  I  can  trust  you!" 

Another  type  of  person  is  most  concerned  about  the  people  with 
whom  s/he  will  be  working.  A  social  person,  someone  like  this 
volunteers  to  do  something  because  his/her  friends  have  or  because 
s/he  wants  to  meet  new  people.  When  the  job  will  require  asking 
many  people  to  help  out,  a  person  in  this  category  is  usually  effective. 
A  plea  might  sound  like: 

"Melissa,  I've  really  enjoyed  having  you  in  the  organization  this 
year.  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  be  responsible  for  staffing  the 
consession  stand  at  the  basketball  game.  The  job  has  two  major 
responsibilities:  getting  volunteers  to  work  at  the  game  and  your 
being  there  to  supervise  them." 

One  final  group  of  people    have  no  hidden  motives.      These  are 
students  who  have  an  interest  in  a  particular  issue  and  enjoy  working 
on  a  project.  Since  they  are  usually  the  easiest  to  enlist,  approaching 
them  thoughtfully  and  casually  is  usually  successful.  For  example: 
"Matthew,  I  understand  that  you  are  very  interested  in  ecology. 
Would  you  like  to  coordinate  the  campaign  to  inform  students 
about  environmental  issues  and  collect  money  for  the  Sierra  Club? 
Of  course,  I'll  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  possible." 
Regardless  of  the  style  of  the  leader's  request,  it  is  important  to  be 
specific  and  honest.  Motivating  others  should  be  done  mindfully,  but 
it  is  not  a  mind  game. 
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SECTION  NINE:  WorklHg  With  AdultS 


In  order  for  a  student  government  to  be  effective,  it's  members 
must  work  with  the  adult  decision  makers  in  the  school.  Having  a 
positive  relationship  with  administrators,  teachers  and  community 
members  is  essential  to  being  effective.  One  of  the  challenges  for  a 
student  in  the  political  arena  is  that  all  of  the  other  major 
representatives  are  adults.  These  are  some  useful  tips  for  student 
leaders  who  are  beginning  student-adult  collaboration. 
Understanding  Others'  Perspective 

Knowing  the  opinions  of  the  other  participants  in  a  group  will  make 
it  easier  to  understand  their  comments.  Through  chatting  with  them 
one-on-one,  the  leader  should  try  to  jnderstand  their  reasons  for 
joining  a  particular  committee,  the  special  issues  that  concern  them 
and  the  emotions  that  they  attach  to  various  issues. 

Another  aspect  Is  to  learn  their  perspective  on  student  involvement. 
Some  people  may  be  against  any  type  of  student  empowerment; 
some  may  think  students  should  be  Informed  but  not  make  decisions; 
some  may  want  students  Involved  because  it  will  help  their  cause; 
some  may  view  students  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  decision  making 
process,  it  Is  important  for  the  leader  not  to  change  his/her  approach 
to  meet  their  expectations,  but  to  deal  with  them.  By  appreciating 
each  person's  perspective  and  interacting  with  them  appropriately, 
cooperative  experiences  should.be  positive  ones. 
Initiating  a  Dialogue 

Once  the  issues  and  tensions  surrounding  a  topic  have  been 
discussed.  It  is  time  to  approach  those  concerned  with  the  issue.  Either 
through  a  letter  or  conversation,  the  leader  should  approach  the 
teachers  and  administrators  with  whom  the  student  government 
would  like  to  work.  In  a  letter,  the  leader  should  state  the  organization's 
concerns,  the  type  of  project  to  be  undertaken,  and  a  method  for 
responding.  In  most  cases,  a  letter  should  receive  a  written  response 
relatively  promptly.  If  there  is  no  response,  the  leader  should  call  or 
visit  their  office. 

If  the  project  needs  faculty  volunteers,  the  organization's  needs 
should  be  publicized  through  formal  communications  channels.  By 
writing  articles  In  the  teachers'  new  i  'ter,  speaking  at  a  faculty 
meeting  and/or  putting  fliers  in  teachers'  mailboxes,  the  entire  faculty 
may  be  notified.  It  is  important  to  make  the  invitation  as  open  as 
possible,  while  still  providing  enough  structure  to  accomplish  the 
task. 
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Working  with  Teacher  and  Parent  Organizations 

It  is  necessary  for  a  student  government  to  have  solid,  worl<ing 
relationships  with  existing  adult  organizations.  The  PTO  (Parent, 
Teacher  Organization),  faculty  senate  (a  teachers'  equivalent  of 
student  government),  and  the  teachers'  union  executive  board  are 
important  groups  to  contact  when  planning  collaboration.  By  electing 
liaisons,  talking  casually  and  sending  each  other  minutes  and  agendas, 
communication  should  be  easy.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  contact  with 
these  representatives  throughout  the  year  so  areas  of  mutual  concern 
may  be  spotted. 
Communication 

Open  communication  may  begin  with  everyone  articulating  specific 
goals.  With  a  mutually  understood  purpose,  members  may  find  it 
easier  to  make  constructive  comments  on  an  issue.  The  group  should 
also  agree  on  leader(s),  structure  of  participation,  dates  and  times  and 
places  for  meetings  and  other  concerns  before  tackling  issues.  If 
members  agree,  there  can  be  different  expectations  for  student, 
teacher,  administrator,  and  parent  committee  members.  With  the 
groundwork  set,  the  group  may  move  smoothly  as  it  begins  its  project. 

Once  the  group  starh  working,  there  may  be  communication 
problems.  Often,  students  and  adults  are  so  concerned  with  how  they 
are  relating  to  each  other  that  the  content  of  their  statements  is 
diluted.  For  example,  a  teacher  may  be  trying  so  hard  not  to  insult 
student  representatives  when  s/he  says  the  cheating  is  rampant  in  a 
class,  s/he  may  say:  "Plagiarism  on  term  papers  has  increased 
drastically,  but  students  have  good  intentions."  A  student 
representative  would  then  have  to  decode  this  statement  and  respond 
without  offending  the  teacher.  Because  they  are  barraged  by  mixed 
messages,  it  is  common  to  find  frustrated  committee  members. 
Using  Available  Resources 

One  of  the  strengths  of  student/adult  collaboration  is  the  wealth  of 
resources.  Students  and  adults  should  share  not  only  their  personal 
opinions,  but  also  the  opinions  of  their  peers.  For  example,  on  a 
proposal  to  institute  supervised  study  halls:  Parents  should  contact 
community  members  to  determine  the  ways  the  proposed  study  hall 
would  affect  study  habits;  students  should  poll  the  student  body  to 
find  their  reaction;  teachers  should  discuss  the  impact  of  the 
additional  supervisory  responsibility  with  their  colleagues;  and 
administrators  should  discuss  the  effect  the  proposal  would  have  on 
the  code  of  discipline.  By  examining  the  issue  from  many  perspectives, 
the  group  will  have  more  data  on  which  to  base  its  decision. 

Different  constituencies  also  have  various  financial,  material,  and 
human  resources.  Whether  it  is  paper,  office  space,  or  food,  different 
groups  may  have  access  to  a  specific  resource.  Human  resources  are 
also  important.  Parents  may  provide  chaperones;  school  administrators 
may  be  able  to  open  up  space;  students  may  make  posters,  give  tours 
of  the  school,  or  make  phone  calls.  Usually,  financial  resources  are 
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shared  less  easily.  However,  splitting  the  cost  may  often  solve  a 

problem. 

Networking 

Netvi'orking  is  developing  contacts  with  people  who  have  resources 
which  may  be  applied  to  a  common  goal.  Connections  with  other 
people  are  probably  the  most  valuable  resource  that  a  group  can 
share.  Through  adults,  students  can  meet  people  who  are  experts  on  a 
specific  topic  or  people  in  a  decision  making  position.  These 
introductions  are  valuable  when  searching  for  information  or  lobbying 
on  a  new  proposal.  Whenever  appropriate,  students  should  ask  to 
speak  with  people  who  can  be  mentors  or  advisors.  Networking  is  a 
life  skill.  The  earlier  student  leaders  take  advantage  of  it,  the  better. 

Working  with  an  Advisor 

Perhaps  the  adult  with  whom  a  student  government  president  will 
have  to  work  most  closely  with  is  the  advisor.  An  advisor  should  be  an 
advocate  for  students  and  a  liaison  between  students  and  faculty.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  the  organization's  advisor  that  initiates  student/adult 
collaboration. 

it  is  important  that  the  student  government  leaders  communicate 
openly  with  the  advisor.  An  advisor  can  help  in  agenda  planning, 
teaching  some  "mini-courses,''  giving  constructive  feedback, 
arranging  for  meeting  space  and  materials,  as  well  as  helping  students 
understand  teacher  concerns.  If  an  advisor  and  officers  work  well 
together,  the  advisor  may  serve  as  an  ''additional"  officer,  planning 
and  leading  meetings.  In  general,  the  closer  the  officers  and  advisor 
are,  the  more  productive  and  enjoyable  the  experience  will  be  for 
everyone. 

The  advisor  is  not  the  leader  of  student  government;  the  officers 
are.  The  advisor's  job  is  to  support  the  organization's  activities,  give 
advice  where  and  when  appropriate  and  ensure  that  the  organization 
operates  fairly.  An  advisor  may  or  may  not  attend  ail  meetings.  Since 
all  advisors  have  different  relationships  with  the  student  government 
and  its  officers,  it  is  impossible  to  outline  a  specific  role  here. 
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SECTION  TEN:  Gathering  Information 

The  key  to  being  effective  in  school  politics  is  knowing  the  issues 
which  are  evolving  and  the  most  appropriate  people  to  speak  to  about 
them.  There  are  several  major  sources  of  information  in  most  schools; 
however,  the  most  useful  sources  will  vary  from  system  to  system.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  student  government  officers  to  tap  into  as 
many  of  these  information  channels  as  possible. 
Teachers'  Bulletin 

Whether  it  is  frequent  memos  from  the  office  or  a  regular 
newsletter,  the  communication  between  the  administration  and  the 
teachers  often  contains  valuable  information  about  upcoming  events, 
rule  changes  and  school  news.  It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  these 
events  and  rule  changes  while  they  are  being  proposed,  not  after  the 
decisions  about  them  have  been  made.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  the  student 
representative  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  this  communication  as  regularly  as 
is  permitted. 
Daily  Announcements 

Homeroom  announcements,  which  are  often  overshadowed  by 
homeroom  gossip,  contain  news  of  team  scores,  changes  in  the  daily 
school  routine,  and  notices  of  special  opportunities.  Although  the 
content  often  may  seem  unimportant,  it  is  important  to  keep  abreast 
of  any  changes  in  the  school.  Notices  of  meetings  are  especially 
important.  For  example,  if  there  is  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  to  discuss 
graduation  requirements,  changes  may  be  proposed.  On  issues  such 
as  this,  a  student  government  representative  should  attend  the 
meeting.  Curiousity  and  suspicion  are  two  important  virtues  of  a  well 
informed  leader. 
School  Committee  Notes 

Since  the  local  school  committee  has  ultimate  authority  over  the 
schools,  the  agendas  and  minutes  of  their  meetings  are  important 
documents.  If  possible,  the  student  government  president  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  people  receiving  school  committee  notices. 
Attending  meetings  at  which  high  school  issues  are  being  discussed  is 
another  good  way  for  the  leader  to  stay  informed.  A  student 
government  observer  should  note  the  position  of  each  committee 
member,  and  the  vote  on  relevant  issues.  In  addition,  the  president 
should  speak  frequently  with  the  student  advisory  committee  to  the 
school  committee  to  ensure  input  on  issues  of  budgeting,  staffing  and 
curriculum. 
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Local  Newspapers 

The  town  newspaper  is  often  the  only  source  from  which  most 
people  hear  about  school  news.  Reading  all  articles  and  editorials 
about  the  school  system  in  the  paper  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
much  others  know.  These  items  tell  not  only  the  news  but  also  relay 
community  reaction.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  the  tone  of  the 
articles,  editorials  and  letters  to  the  editor. 
Libraries  and  Resource  Rooms 

High  school,  town  and  college  libraries  often  have  numerous 
publications  about  educational  issues.  When  searching  for  statistics 
about  national  demographics  or  collecting  information  about  part- 
icular programs,  professional  journals,  books  and  newpapers  can  be 
helpful.  Some  schools  have  established  satellite  student  service 
centers  which  stock  curent  information  on  students'  rights  and 
resources  for  youth.  If  there  are  periodicals,  such  as  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
that  the  organization  needs  on  a  regular  basis,  the  school  library  may 
be  able  to  subscribe  to  them. 
Grapevine 

The  value  of  casual  conversations  cannot  be  underestimated.  It  is 
important  to  talk  to  the  principal,  teachers  and  friends  just  to  find  out 
what  they  are  thinking  about  and  to  hear  their  "off  the  record''  views 
on  upcoming  issues.  Informal  relationships  break  down  the  traditional 
barriers  between  students  and  teachers. 
Organizations 

The  following  organizations  provide  valuable  information  for  high 
school  students  in  Massachusetts.  Their  resources  may  be  helpful 
when  an  organization  needs  training,  is  researching  a  specific  issue  or 
wants  some  specific  resource  material.  Students  should  not  hesitate  to 
contact  them. 

Student  Service  Centers  The  student  service  centers  are  run  by 
high  school  students  for  students,  teachers,  parents  and  administrators 
with  educational  problems  or  questions.  The  centers  are  able  to 
provide  information,  assistance  and  referrals  on  questions  about  legal 
rights  and  resources  for  youth  and  other  groups.  The  student  service 
center  staff  can  also  provide  training  on  issues  ranging  from  leadership 
to  students'  rights.  There  are  four  centers  across  the  state: 
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Greater  Boston 

75  Acton  Street 
Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  641-4870 

Central  Massachusetts 

Beaman  Street,  Rte.  140 
West  Boylston,  MA  01583 
(617)  727-1346 


Northeastern  Massachusetts 

219  North  Street 

North  Reading,  MA  01864 

(617)  727-0600 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 

P.O.  Box  29 

Middleboro,  MA  02346 
(617)727-1440x445 


Department  of  Education  For  issues  outside  of  students'  rights  and 
general  resources,  other  offices  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  have  materials  for  student  use.  The  bureaus  and  divisions 
listed  below  have  offices  at  1385  Hancock  Street,  Quincy,  MA  02169,  as 
well  as  at  the  regional  centers  listed  above. 
Bilingual  Education  School  Meals 

Bureau  of  Transitional  Bureau  of  Nutrition 

Bilingual  Education  Education  and  School 

(617)  770-7545  Food  Services 

(617)  770-7248 


Discrimination 

Bureau  of  Equal  Educational 

Opportunity 
(617)  770-7530 

Gifted  and  Talented  Programs 

Bureau  of  Curriculum  Services 
(617)  770-7571 


Special  Education 

Division  of  Special 

Education 
(617)  770-7468 

Metco 

Bureau  of  Curriculum 

Services 
(617)  770-7556 

JTPA 

Division  of  Occupational 

Education 
(617)  770-7370 
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Massachusetts  Advocacy  Center  The  Massachusetts  Advocacy 
Center  provides  advocates  to  work  with  students  who  believe  their 
rights  are  being  violated.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  students' 
rights  to  education,  special  education,  child  health,  the  protection  of 
children  used  as  research  subjects,  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and 
access  the  public  information.  There  is  no  charge  for  services;  advice 
is  given  over  the  phone.  The  address  is:  76  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02110(617)  357-8431. 

Center  for  Law  and  Education  The  center  publishes  a  variety  of 
information  on  students'  rights  and  other  legal  issues  in  education.  It 
provides  legal  back-up  assistance  to  legal  services  offices  around  the 
state  on  cases  involving  schools.  The  address  is:  Gutman  Library, 
Harvard  University,  6  Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  MA  02138;  (617) 
495-4666. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Student  Councils  The  Massach  usetts 
Association  of  Student  Councils  provides  training  and  resources  for 
officers  of  Massachusetts  student  councils,  the  MASC  sponsors 
regional  and  state-wide  training  conferences  on  leadership,  inter- 
personal skills  and  programming.  The  executive  director  is  Craig  Low; 
the  address  is  128  West  Elm  Street,  Pembroke,  MA  02359;  (617) 
825-3071. 

Student  Volunteer  Resource  Center  Operated  by  United  Way, 
the  Student  Volunteer  Resource  Center  catalogs  volunteer  job 
openings  and  organizations  throughout  the  state.  The  center  also  has 
extensive  lists  of  resources  for  youth,  including  contact  with  student 
organizations  on  local  college  campuses.  The  address  is:  37  Kilby 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  482-8370. 
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SECTION  ELEVEN:  Ptoposal  Development 

Student  government  not  only  reacts  to  the  actions  of  others,  but 
also  creates  its  own  projects.  In  addition  to  commenting  on  proposed 
rules  and  planning  dances,  the  organization  may  want  to  propose 
changes  in  the  school.  Once  issues  of  concern  have  been  identified, 
setting  a  goal  and  developing  a  plan  are  the  next  tasks.  The  following  is 
an  outline  of  a  typical  plan. 
Research  the  Issue 

The  main  objective  during  this  phase  is  to  collect  as  much 
information  as  possible.  Many  of  the  decisions  will  be  based  on  this 
research,  so  it  is  important  for  researchers  to  be  as  thorough  as 
possible. 

Written  information  will  provide  a  background  on  the  issue.  School 
publications,  magazine  articles,  handbooks  from  other  schools  and 
books  should  provide  detailed  information.  People  at  school  should 
be  asked  for  specific  information. 

People  are  another  valuable  resource.  It  is  important  to  speak  with 
people  who  would  be  affected  or  have  been  affected  by  the  proposal. 
The  student  advisory  committee  to  the  school  committee,  department 
heads,  faculty  senate,  parent-teacher  association,  administrators, 
teachers  and  peers  may  have  information  and  insight  which  may  be 
helpful.  People  who  will  be  making  a  decision  on  the  forthcoming 
proposal  may  be  willing  to  offer  an  initial  reaction.  Establishing  these 
channelsof  communication  early  will  be  important  when  the  lobbying 
process  begins. 

A  survey  or  open  meeting  might  be  beneficial  for  getting  information 
from  a  group.  An  open  meeting  is  ideal  to  propose  a  topic  for 
discussion  and  allow  attendees  to  voice  their  opinion.  A  survey  is  a 
more  structured  way  of  soliciting  a  response.  It  is  important  to 
structure  the  meeting  or  survey  so  that  the  members  generate  most  of 
the  ideas  without  interference  from  the  officers.  After  completing  all 
of  the  research,  the  next  step  is  to  review  the  data.  Some  areas  to 
consider  are  common  themes  in  the  information,  possible  solutions, 
and  the  probability  that  the  solutions  would  be  well  received  by  the 
groups  surveyed.  Once  students,  teachers,  andparents  opinions  have 
been  examined,  the  organization  or  a  sub-committee  should  formulate 
a  position. 
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Develop  a  Proposal 

With  solid  knowledge  of  an  issue,  the  next  step  is  for  the  group  to 
develop  a  proposal.  If  it  has  not  been  done  before  this  step,  the 
organization  may  wish  to  establish  a  sub-committee  to  work  on  the 
project.  This  will  help  complete  the  work,  broaden  the  support  base, 
and  educate  more  people  about  the  issue.  If  the  proposal  might  affect 
teachers,  administrators,  and/or  citizens,  the  sub-committee  should 
include  representatives  from  those  groups.  For  example,  a  committee 
proposing  a  new  social  studies  course  should  include  history  teachers 
and  at  least  one  administrator. 

Each  proposal  is  written  for  a  different  goal;  therefore,  each 
structure  may  be  different.  The  following  is  a  sample  outline  for  a 
proposal: 

Statement  of  purpose 

Define  the  problem. 

Explain  the  goal. 

Explain  the  organization  of  the  proposal. 

Present  research 

Detail  the  needs  which  have  been  found. 

Share  the  research. 

Highlight   important   findings    particularly   examples   of   similar 

situations. 

Explain  rationale. 

Detail  the  entire  process. 

Analysis  of  data 

Validate  the  purpose. 

Explain  the  findings. 

Show  areas  where  groups  agreed. 

Begin  to  draw  conclusions. 

Action  plans 

Propose  solution  to  problem. 

Illustrate  how  analysis  relates  to  it. 

Give  rationale  for  plan. 

Delineate  benefits  and  disadvantages  of  plan. 

Outline  who  should  take  responsibility  to  provide  funding. 

Give  a  time  limit. 

Request  a  specific  action. 

Conclusions 

Thank  those  involved. 

Pledge  continued  interest. 

Document  support  from  others. 

A  well  written  proposal  should  flow  logically,  and  place  emphasis 
on  those  areas  of  most  interest  to  both  the  organization  and  the  group 
reviewing  the  proposal. 
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Lobbying 

Lobbying  is  the  art  of  persuading  decision  makers  to  take  a 
particular  action.  Whether  is  is  done  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  the 
Massachusetts  state  legislature  or  in  a  local  connmunity,  the  goals  of 
lobbyist  are  generally  the  same.  The  strategies  used  in  lobbying  vary 
from  one  situation  to  another.  The  following  are  some  tips  for 
gathering  support. 

Lobbying  is  an  important  segment  of  any  plan,  however,  it  is  often 
overlooked.  A  draft  of  the  report  should  be  shared  with  as  many 
people  as  possible.  The  sub-committee  might  consider  distributing  it 
to  all  student  government  members,  parent  association  officers, 
teachers,  school  committee  members,  superintendents  and  associates. 
By  asking  for  each  person's  comments  and  criticism  while  the 
proposal  is  still  in  draft  form,  the  sub-committee  will  be  better  able  to 
directly  address  their  concerns.  In  addition,  being  responsive  and 
open  will  help  the  group  gain  more  support  in  the  future. 

After  this  initial  distribution,  the  sub-committee  should  make  any 
changes  that  are  necessary.  Upon  meeting  with  the  various  leaders 
again,  their  support  should  be  obtained.  It  is  important  to  listen  well, 
to  be  polite  and  to  be  prepared.  Here  are  some  other  lobbying  tips: 

1.  Be  prepared.  Know  the  facts  about  the  issue.  Be  honest  and 
accurate.  Know  the  views  of  those  to  whom  you  are  speaking.  Be 
aware  of  other  pressures  on  him/her,  such  as:  colleagues, 
contract  and  other  issues. 

2.  Plan  openings.  The  most  important  part  of  any  interview  is 
getting  off  to  a  good  start.  It  is  not  wise  to  jump  head  first  into  a 
long  dissertation  on  the  reason  for  your  call. 

3.  Listen  as  well  as  talk.  Communication  is  a  two-way  street.  It  is  just 
as  important  that  you  listen  and  learn  from  him/her  as  it  is  that 
you  tell  him/her  what  you  think. 

4.  Ask  good  questions.  Find  out  where  s/he  stands  before  telling 
him/her  your  position.  Continue  to  ask  questions  until  you  find 
an  area  where  you  agree  and  proceed  sympathetically  from 
there. 

5.  Never  argue.  An  active  argument  may  lock  him/her  into  a 
position  from  which  s/he  cannot  retreat.  Be  sympathetic.  Do  not 
be  afraid  of  not  knowing  everything.  Find  the  answer  and  use  it  as 
your  opener  for  a  return  visit. 

6.  Try  to  identify  the  opposition.  People  will  probably  be  willing  to 
tell  you  who  else  is  pressuring  them. 

If  people  are  critical  of  the  proposal,  it  is  best  to  respond  firmly  and 
politely.  If  they  offer  support,  a  letter  expressing  their  view  or 
receiving  a  commitment  to  help  in  lobbying  will  be  of  assistance  in  the 
future.  It  is  important  to  thank  them  for  their  interest,  particularly 
because  there  may  be  other  projects  in  the  future  which  their  support 
will  be  needed. 
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Making  an  Oral  Presentation 

Once  a  final  proposal  is  written,  it  needs  to  be  publicized.  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  distribute  it  to  everyone  or  just  to  those  people  who 
have  been  involved  thusfar.  If  membersof  theorganization  will  make 
speeches,  all  people  associated  with  the  report  should  have  the 
written  report  well  in  advance  of  the  presentation. 

The  final  presentation  should  be  to  the  person/people  who  will 
make  the  relevant  decisions.  By  being  confident,  knowledgeable  and 
relaxed,  there  is  a  chance  of  enjoying  the  moment.  The  speech  should 
contain: 

1.  An  overview  of  the  written  report. 

2.  Highlights  of  the  research. 

3.  Explanation  of  the  proposal. 

4.  Credits  to  important  people. 

5.  An  opportunity  for  questions. 

The  presentation  should  complement  the  written  report,  without 
repeating  it.  The  speaker  may  try  to  invigorate  the  group  by  telling  an 
anecdote  that  will  illustrate  the  impact  of  the  proposal,  if  s/he  is 
comfortable  enough  to  do  so.  After  the  opening,  the  substance  of  the 
report  should  quickly  be  summarized.  A  discussion  about  the 
proposal  should  ensue.  If  areas  of  conflict  arise,  try  to  focus  on  places 
of  agreement.  If  everything  has  proceeded  as  planned,  the  person 
/people  should  be  able  to  make  a  decision. 

Once  a  decision  has  been  made,  the  sub-committee  will  have 
verdict  on  their  work.  If  the  decision  makers  have  vetoed  the 
proposal,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  their  objections.  It  may  be  possible 
to  revise  the  proposal  to  meet  their  need. 

If  the  proposal  has  been  delayed,  tabled  or  referred  to  another 
group,  the  sub-committee  should  prepare  for  the  second  presentation. 
In  cases  where  parts  of  the  proposal  are  unsatisfactory,  the  content 
and  style  should  be  reviewed  with  an  advisor.  Any  necessary  changes 
can  be  made  by  restructuring  the  report  or  by  adding  a  page  of 
addenda.  If  the  proposal  was  accepted,  the  group  should  celebrate. 

Even  if  the  proposal  is  still  rejected,  the  sub-committee  should  not 
view  their  work  as  worthless.  Many  student  initiatives  are  a  result  of 
several  years  of  hard  work. 
Follow-up 

It  is  important  to  follow  up  on  any  project.  Student  government 
members  should  write  notes  thanking  everyone  involved  for  their 
time  and  energy.  Also,  members  should  continue  to  work  on  revisions 
or  implementation  of  the  plan.  It  might  also  be  helpful  to  record 
comments  concerning  the  process  and  content  of  the  report  for 
future  students. 
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SECTION  TWELVE;  Representation 


The  president  of  the  student  government  has  many  different  roles 
to  play.  When  serving  as  a  representative  of  the  student  government 
or  of  the  student  body,  the  president  may  be  asked  for  an  opinion. 
There  are  many  dilemmas  and  responsibilities  in  these  situations.  These 
comments  explore  possible  reactions  to  various  situations. 
Speaking  as  an  Individual 

There  may  be  times  when  the  president  is  attending  a  meeting  as  a 
student  representative  and  the  issue  being  discussed  has  never  been 
considered  by  the  student  government.  The  president  should  not  be 
reluctant  to  offer  a  personal  opinion  on  the  topic,  but  s/he  should 
state  clearly  that  the  comment  is  a  personal  view.  It  is  also  acceptable 
to  give  a  personal  opinion  if  the  organization  has  not  had  ample  time 
to  debate  an  issue.  For  example,  if  a  meeting  on  the  athletic  budget  is 
scheduled  suddenly,  it  is  better  to  have  a  student  present  than  no 
representative  at  all.  In  these  cases,  it  is  important  to  express  the 
organization's  past  opinions,  with  the  provision  that  the  organization 
may  consider  the  proposal  at  a  later  date. 
Speaking  for  the  Student  Organization 

The  president  of  the  student  government  will  frequently  be 
speaking  as  its  leader.  On  issues  that  the  organization  has  discussed, 
s/he  should  relay  the  important  points  of  discussion  as  objectively  as 
possible.  If  the  group  has  voted,  there  is  a  definite  position.  Since  the 
organization  is  the  central  focus  of  student  activities,  it  is  fine  to 
assume  that  most  student  government  opinions  represent  all  students. 
If  the  topic  is  an  issue  where  an  affected  group  is  not  represented  in 
the  organization,  make  that  clear.  This  might  happen  if  the  organiza- 
tion is  taking  a  vote  on  one  program  in  the  school. 
Speaking  for  the  Student  Body 

For  student  initiated  proposals  and  other  major  issues,  it  is  important 
to  know  the  entire  opinion  of  the  student  body.  By  surveying  all 
students,  the  president  will  be  able  to  take  a  credible  stance  on 
controversial  issues.  The  strength  of  the  voice  of  the  organization  is 
greatly  enhanced  in  these  circumstances.  When  relaying  this  type  of 
message,  the  president  should  be  prepared  to  talk  about  the  process 
used  to  collect  input.  This  case  usually  arises  when  developing  a  major 
proposal. 
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Speaking  for  the  School  Community 

Occasionally,  the  president  may  find  that  s/he  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  school  at  a  meeting  of  parents  or  citizens.  In 
these  instances,  the  president's  opinion  may  be  interpreted  as 
representing  the  entire  school  community.  Before  presenting  a  view 
in  these  circumstances,  it  is  important  to  contemplate  its  impact  on 
teachers,  administrators  and  students.  The  speaker  should  suggest 
that  the  opinion  does  not  represent  the  entire  school  community. 

If  a  formal  proposal  is  being  developed,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  solicit  a 
variety  of  opinions.  The  student  government  might  want  to  survey 
teachers,  administrators  and  parents  as  well  as  students  to  establish  a 
broad  support  base.  In  addition,  the  more  information  that  is 
accumulated,  the  better  the  report  should  be.  After  a  long  process  like 
this,  the  president  would  be  qualified  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  school 
community. 
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SECTION  THIRTEEN:  Possible  Pfojects  fot  3  Student 
Covernment 

Until  this  section,  this  booklet  has  focused  on  how  to  lead  an 
organization.  From  discussing  the  structure  of  a  student  government 
to  developing  strategies  for  working  with  students  and  adults,  the 
previous  twelve  sections  have  explained  procedures.  This  section  lists 
ideas  for  actual  projects.  Since  the  needs  and  interests  of  students  vary 
from  school  to  school,  the  activities  of  student  governments  vary.  Each 
organization  may  establish  its  priorities,  pick  projects  and  implement 
plans  in  its  own  style.  Below  are  some  avenues  which  may  be  used  to 
revise  school  rules,  improve  the  school,  sponsor  social  activities  or 
enhance  public  relations. 
School  Rules 

Review  the  student  handbook 
Propose  a  new  course 
Review  the  attendance  policy 
Propose  a  fairness  committee 
Review  the  exam  policy 
Propose  teacher  evaluation  by  students 
Discuss  the  curriculum  with  teachers  and  administrators 
Publicize  student  rights 
School  improvement 
Sponsor  an  activity  fair 
Sponsor  a  Student  Government  Day 
Sponsor  an  assembly  program 
Bring  the  performing  arts  into  classes 
Sponsor  an  educational  seminar 
Sponsor  an  exchange  program  with  another  school 
Plan  an  orientation  program  for  new  students 
Sponsor  an  ecology  day 
Open  a  school  store 
Help  the  admissions  staff 
Sponsor  a  career  week 
Sponsor  some  parent-student  activities 
Send  out  a  weekly  newsletter 
Propose  a  peer  counseling  program 
Arrange  for  some  all-school  field  trips 
Provide  leadership  training  for  students 
Propose  a  student  lounge 
Organize  a  school  open  house 
Research  current  issues 

Develop  new  proposals  about  guidance  services 
Study  bilingual  education 
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Social  Activities 

Sponsor  a  student-teacher  volleyball  game,  etc. 

Sponsor  a  talent  show 

Sponsor  a  field  day 

Sponsor  school  dances 

Sponsor  an  ecology  day 

Fundraising 

Plan  some  new  graduation  activities 

Sponsor  a  buffet  and  music  concert 

Run  some  trips 

Sponsor  an  entertainment  program  during  lunch 

Public  Relations 

Help  the  community 

Work  on  community  projects 

Establish  a  volunteer  network 

Create  an  adopt-a-business  program 
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SECTION  FOURTEEN:  Students^  Rights  and 
Responsibilities 

Massachusetts  public  high  school  students  are  protected  by  a 
number  of  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions.  The  nnost  important 
students'  rights  are  summarized  in  this  section.  Educating  students 
about  these  laws  is  crucial  if  the  legislation  is  going  to  assist  students. 
Student  government  members  may  want  to  share  this  information 
with  the  student  body  at  assemblies,  through  fliers,  or  in  the  student 
handbook.  See  Section  Eight  for  more  information. 

If  a  school,  a  teacher,  or  administrator  is  violating  one  of  these  laws, 
a  student  can  approach  the  person  and  discuss  the  problem.  Talking 
to  the  principal  or  meeting  in  groups  may  make  the  discussion  easier. 
All  student  service  centers  have  more  information  about  state  laws 
and  ways  to  deal  with  problems.  Particularly  helpful  are  the 
publications;  Check  it  Out:  A  Guide  to  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of 
Massachusetts  Students,  Wori<ing  With  Your  School  Committee:  A 
Student's  Guide,  and  The  Students  Guide  to  Lobbying. 

If  there  is  a  major  violation  of  a  state  law,  it  is  important  to  report  it  to 
the  Department  of  Education  for  investigation  by  department  staff 
members  through  the  regional  education  centers.  Along  with  having 
these  rights,  students  have  the  responsibility  to  use  them  con- 
structively. 

General  Law  Chapter  76,  Section  5 — ^'Chapter  622^'  -  Equal 
Education  Opportunity 

"No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  or  discriminated  against  in 
admission  to  a  public  school  of  any  town,  or  in  obtaining  the 
advantages,  privileges  and  course  of  study  of  such  public  school  on 
account  of  race,  color,  sex,  religion  or  national  origin." 

The  intent  of  this  law  is  to  guarantee  all  students  equal  educational 
opportunity.  Chapter  622  ensures  that  all  school  policies  and  practices 
(guidance,  curriculum,  extra-curricular  activities  and  facilities)  are 
made  with  regard  to  individual  students'  interest  and  ability  and  are 
not  determined  by  their  race,  sex,  color,  religion  or  national  origin. 
General  Law  Chapter  71 B — '^Chapter  766"  -  Comprehensive 
Special  Education  Act 

Chapter  766  is  a  law  that  applies  to  all  people  ages  three  to  twenty- 
one  who  have  not  graduated  from  high  school.  It  says  that  if  students 
have  special  needs,  they  should  be  given  any  help  they  need  to  allow 
them  to  stay  in  a  regular  school  program.  A  special  need,  to  put  it  as 
simply  as  possible,  is  any  kind  of  problem  a  student  might  have  that 
would  make  it  hard  or  impossible  for  him/her  to  succeed  in  a  regular 
school  setting,  e.g.,  physical  handicap,  learning  disability,  or  emotional 
problems. 
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Once  a  student  with  special  needs  is  identified,  an  evaluation 
process  involving  the  student  and  his/her  parents  begins  which 
identifies  how  the  student  learns  best,  and  what  modifications  in  the 
educational  program  are  needed.  An  individual  educational  plan  is 
designed  to  meet  the  student's  need. 

The  main  idea  behind  Chapter  766  is  that  all  people  ages  three  to 
twenty-one  are  entitled  to  an  appropriate  special  education  at  public 
expense,  and  no  one  should  be  denied  access  to  public  education 
because  s/he  has  a  special  need. 

General  Law  Chapter  7^,  Section  17 — Practical  Arts  Courses-Sex 
Discrimination 

School  committees  in  towns  with  a  population  of  20,000  people 
were  previously  required  to  offer  courses  in  manual  training  to  boys 
and  household  arts  to  girls  in  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  They 
are  now  required  to  offer  courses  in  the  practical  arts  to  all  students, 
regardless  of  sex.  Schools  can  no  longer  require  that  girls  take  home 
economics  and  boys  take  shop. 

General   Law,   Chapter   71,   Section   34D — Student   Record 
Regulations 

A  student  record  is  any  information  that  is  kept  about  a  student  in 
school  (grades,  test  scores,  comments).  It  is  made  up  of  a  ''transcript'' 
(name,  address,  courses  taken,  credits  and  grades)  and  the  "temporary 
record"  (progress  reports,  test  scores,  class  rank,  extracurricular 
activities  and  any  other  relevant  educational  information). 

Any  student  in  the  ninth  grade  or  higher,  or  fourteen  years  old  or 
older,  shares  the  rights  below  with  their  parent  or  guardian.  If  a 
student  is  under  fourteen  or  not  yet  in  the  ninth  grade,  then  the  rights 
below  belong  to  his/her  parents,  unless  they  provide  written 
permission.  Under  General  Law,  Chapter  71,  Section  34A  any  student 
regardless  of  age  has  the  right  to  receive  a  copy  of  his/her  transcript. 

Seeing  Student  Records  A  student  and  his/her  parent  have  the 
right  to  see  and  have  copies  made  of  everything  in  the  student's 
record  within  two  weekdays  of  the  request.  The  school  may  not 
charge  more  than  the  cost  for  the  copies. 

Privacy  of  Student  Records  School  personnel  who  work  directly 
with  a  student  may  see  his/her  records  when  it  is  necessary  to  perform 
their  duties.  With  very  few  exceptions,  no  one  else  may  see  the 
records  without  the  written  permission  of  the  student,  the  parents  or  a 
court  order. 

Destroying  Student  Records  The  school  system  must  keep  each 
student's  transcript  for  a  least  sixty  years  after  s/he  leaves  the  school 
system.  Temporary  records  must  be  destroyed  within  five  years  after 
the  student  leaves  the  system.  Before  any  records  are  destroyed,  the 
student  and  his/her  parents  must  be  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  receive  a  copy  of  those  records. 
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Amending  Student  Records  and  Appealing  Them  A  student  or 
his/her  parents  may  add  any  relevant  written  material  to  the  record.  If 
there  is  information  in  a  record  which  a  student  or  his/her  parents  feel 
is  inaccurate,  misleading  or  irrelevant,  the  student  or  his/her  parents 
may  ask  the  principal  to  remove  it.  If  the  request  is  denied,  or  if  there 
are  any  other  objections  to  the  school  records  policy,  the  student  or 
parent  may  appeal  to  the  school  superintendent  following  procedures 
described  in  the  records  regulations. 

Thisisjustasummaryof  rights  of  Individuals  under  the  regulations. 
A  copy  of  the  "Student  Records  Regulations''  must  be  made  available 
to  any  student  by  each  school  for  free  upon  request.  Also  students  or 
parents  may  get  a  copy  from  a  student  service  center. 
General  Law,  Chapter  71,  Section  82-86— ''Chapter  670' 
Student  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

These  statutes  guarantee  to  students  certain  rights  which  are  given 
to  other  citizens,  without  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  school 
officials  to  manage  and  conduct  an  orderly  school  system.  It  provides 
for  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression  through  speech  and  symbol, 
the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  without  censorship,  the  right  to 
freedom  from  appearance  restrictions,  the  right  to  hold  assemblies 
during  school  time  with  prior  approval  of  school  officials,  and  the 
right  to  attend  school  whether  married  or  pregnant.  Although  many 
of  the  rights  addressed  in  these  statutes  are  also  protected  by  state  and 
federal  constitutional  guarantees,  cities/towns  may  demonstrate  their 
support  for  these  rights  by  enacting  these  statutes. 
General  Law,  Chapter  71,  Section  1 — Health  Education 

Each  school  is  required  to  offer  health  education  which  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to:  consumer  health,  ecology,  community  health, 
body  structure  and  function,  safety,  nutrition,  fitness  and  body 
dynamics,  dental  health  and  emotional  development. 

Health  education  also  includestralning  in  the  administration  of  first 
aid.  Including  cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation,  unless  the  school 
committee  decides  that  such  instruction  shall  not  be  offered. 
General  Law,  Chapter  71,  Section  37G — Corporal  Punishment 
Prohibited 

Corporal  punishment  Is  prohibited  in  public  schools  In 
Massachusetts.  No  employee  may  engage  In  this  practice.  This  means 
that  anybody  who  works  in  a  school  may  not  slap,  hit,  spank  or 
physically  punish  a  student  in  any  way.  However,  if  this  does  occur, 
the  effected  student  may  be  able  to  collect  money  damages  from  the 
person  responsible  through  a  private  lawsuit.  This  provision  does  not 
prevent  a  teacher  from  using  reasonable  force  to  protect  him/herself 
or  a  student  from  assault. 
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General  Law,  Chapter  71,  Section  38M— ''Chapter  95''  -  Student 
Advisory  Committees 

This  provision  establishes  student  advisory  committees  to  local 
school  committees.  This  law  encourages  student  decision-making  on 
the  local  level.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  allow  students  to  provide  a 
student  perspective  on  the  issues  facing  local  school  committees.  The 
committee  consists  of  five  students  elected  by  the  entire  student  body 
of  the  high  school  or  high  schools  in  each  city,  town  and  regional 
school  district.  The  chairperson  of  the  committee  becomes  an  ex- 
officio,  non-voting  member  of  the  school  committee  which  entitles 
the  chairperson  to  receive  minutes  and  agenda  for  meetings  and  to  be 
recognized  and  speak  during  school  committee  meetings.  The 
chairperson  is  not  allowed  to  attend  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
school  committee  unless  the  committee  votes  to  allow  the  chairperson 
to  attend. 
Chapter  15,  Section  51 — School  Improvement  Councils 

Chapter  15,  Section  51,  created  School  Improvement  Councils 
which  may  be  established  to  support  each  school  building  in  a  city, 
town,  or  region,  and  once  established,  receives  a  sum  of  money  based 
on  the  enrollment  of  the  school.  The  School  Improvement  Council 
may  spend  this  money  in  whatever  ways  it  wishes  provided  that  it  is 
not  used  for  usual  expenses  of  the  school  and  that  the  expenditure  is 
approved  by  the  school  committee. 

The  School  Improvement  Council  is  chaired  by  the  school  principal 
and  its  members,  at  the  secondary  level,  include:  three  teachers,  three 
parents,  one  member  of  the  local  community,  one  male  student  and 
one  female  student  elected  by  the  student  body.  For  schools  with 
enrollment  beyond  2,500,  an  additional  teacher,  parent  and  student 
must  be  added  to  the  council  for  each  additional  500  students. 

General  Law,  Chapter  15,  Section  IE — Student  Advisory  Councils 

This  section  states  that  two  students  from  each  public  secondary 
school  in  Massachusetts,  vocational  and  academic,  must  be  elected 
yearly  to  represent  their  student  body  on  the  Regional  Student 
Advisory  Council  (RSAC).  Although  private  and/or  parochial  high 
schools  are  not  included  in  this  statute,  their  students  are  encouraged 
to  participate  in  addition.  Eleven  regional  councils  elect  delegates  to 
the  State  Student  Advisory  Council  (SSAC),  which  elects  a  chairperson 
who  sits  as  a  full  voting  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.  Thus,  students  have  direct  representation  on  the  highest 
educational  policy-making  body  in  the  commonwealth.  As  SAC 
members,  students  not  only  advise  the  board  as  to  educational  needs 
and  concerns,  but  also  work  extensively  on  local  school  issues,  such  as 
improving  school  governance,  curriculum,  guidance  and  counseling, 
teacher  evaluation,  students'  rights,  and  a  variety  of  other  serious 
school  concerns.  Training  and  support  come  from  the  department  of 
education  professionals.  The  students  operate  autonomously  and 
select  their  objectives  and  approaches  toward  educational  improve- 
ment on  both  local  and  state  levels. 
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Students  who  are  interested  in  running  for  the  Student  Advisory 
Council,  should  contact  their  school  principal.  Elections  are  held 
every  year  in  local^ schools  during  March. 

General  Law,  Chapter  71,  Section  13--"Chapter  215''  -  Innovative 
Curriculum 

Chapter  215  is  a  law  designed  to  increase  student  and  parent  input 
into  public  school  curricula.  If  thirty  parents  sign  a  petition  requesting 
that  a  certain  course  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  the  course  must  be 
offered  if  a  qualified  teacher  is  available.  This  law  also  requires  that  the 
petition  must  be  presented  to  the  school  committee,  and  enrollment 
must  be  completed,  no  later  than  the  first  of  August  of  the  school  year 
during  which  the  course  is  to  be  offered.  Finally,  two-thirds  of  the 
school  committee  must  vote  in  favor  of  the  course.  A  course  may  be 
discontinued  if  the  enrollment  drops  below  fifteen. 

Courses  taught  under  this  section  must  be  given  the  same  course 
credit  as  similar  courses  taught  In  the  high  school. 

General  Law,  Chapter  71,  Section  37H— ''Chapter  467''  -  Rules 
and  Regulations 

Each  school  committee  is  required  to  send  a  copy  of  all  current  rules 
and  regulations  that  apply  to  the  conduct  of  students  and  teachers  in 
the  school  system  to  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 
These  rules  and  regulations  do  not  take  effect  until  they  are  received 
by  the  Department.  The  regulations  must  also  be  made  available  by 
the  principal  of  each  school  free  of  charge  to  anyone  who  requests 
them.  A  student  may  not  be  disciplined  for  conduct  which  is  not 
covered  by  a  written  school  rule.  Thus,  if  the  school  rules  are  not  on 
file  with  the  Department  they  may  not  be  enforced  against  students. 
Also,  the  law  requires  that  handbooks  must  contain  certain  topics  and 
rules  including  procedures  assuring  due  process,  standards  and 
procedures  for  suspension  and  expulsion  of  a  student,  and  the 
procedures  used  to  develop  the  school  rules. 
Chapter  76,  Sections  16  and  17  -  Expulsion  Procedures 

These  provisions  guarantee  a  student,  (if  s/he  is  eighteen  or  older) 
or  the  student's  parents  or  guardian,  the  right  to  a  hearing  before  the 
school  committee  and,  upon  request,  a  written  statement  of  charges 
before  the  student  can  be  permanently  excluded  from  school.  If  the 
reason  for  the  school  committee's  exclusion  of  the  student  from 
school  is  illegal,  the  student  or  parent/guardian  may  sue  the  city,  town 
or  regional  school  district  and  recover  damages. 
Chapter  76,  Section  18  -  Students  Over  Sixteen  Permanently 
Leaving  School 

School  administrators  are  required  to  notify  in  writing  the  parent(s) 

of  a  student,  sixteen  years  old  or  older,  who  has  been  absent  for 

fifteen  consecutive  days,  of  their  right  to  a  meeting  with  the  school 

committee  before  the  student  can  be  considered  to  have  permantly 

left  school.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  discuss  the  reasons 

for  the  student  leaving  school  and  alternative  education  or  other 

placements. 
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Chapter  41,  Section  42C  -  Voter  Registration 

A  minimum  oftwenty  unregistered  students  ofvoting  age  (eighteen) 
may  petition  the  principal  of  a  public  high  school  or  vocational  school 
to  request  the  registrars  or  election  commissioners  of  the  city  or  town 
involved  to  hold  a  voter  registration  session  in  the  high  school  or 
vocational  school.  If  the  petition  is  passed,  the  registration  may  be 
held  only  once  during  any  one  school  year  in  any  one  high  school  or 
vocational  school. 

Chapter  ISIC,  Sections  1-5-Discrimination  in  Educational 
Institutions 

These  provisions  prohibit  discrimination  in  admission  on  the  basis 
of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  or  age  in  any  educational 
institution.  Educational  institutions  include  all  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  including  technical,  agricultural,  business  or  trade  schools 
which  accept  admission  from  the  general  public.  A  person  subject  to 
discrimination  may  file  a  petition  with  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination.  [Note:  All  public  schools  are  subject  to  G.L. 
Chapter  76,  Section  5  (Chapter  622)  in  addition  to  this  provision.] 
First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 

The  First  Amendment  gives  students  freedom  to  say  and  to  do  as 
they  believe.  Students  may  hold  open  meetings,  form  social  and 
political  organizations,  distribute  flyers,  edit  student  newspapers  and 
criticize  school  policies  subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  school  committee.  The  freedom  of  conscience 
prevents  discrimination  based  on  religious,  social  and/or  political 
beliefs.  Students  may  print  articles  in  newspapers,  hold  rallies  on  any 
issue  and  distribute  information,  as  long  as  they  conform  to  restrictions 
of  defamation,  disruption,  incitement,  obscenity.or  fighting  words 
and  do  not  violate  reasonable  public  school  regulations.  (Tinker  v. 
Des  Moines,  Grayned  v.  City  of  Bedford,  Healy  v.  James,  Gay  Students 
Organization  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  v.  Bonner,  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette  and  Mello  v.  School  Committee 
of  New  Bedford). 
Due  Process 

Students,  like  all  citizens,  have  procedural  and  substantive  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Consitutition.  These 
rights  include  the  provision  of  fair  procedures  in  connection  with 
student  discipline.  Rules  governing  student  discipline  must  be  made 
known  to  students  (reasonable  notice),  must  be  sufficiently  clear  so 
that  a  student  may  ascertain  what  conduct  is  prohibited  (not  vague), 
and  the  rules  must  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  school  as  an  educational  environment.  If  a  student 
is  accused  of  a  violation  of  the  school  disciplinary  rules,  s/he  must  be 
informed  of  the  charges  and  given  an  opportunity  to  present  his/her 
side  of  the  issue.  If  a  student  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  a  long-term 
suspension  or  expulsion,  s/he  is  entitled  to  a  more  formal  hearing 
before  school  officials.  (Gross  v.  Copez,  Pierce  v.  School  Committee 
of  New  Bedford,  Masson  v.  Boothby,  Richards  v.  Thurston,  and  Owens 
V.  Davin). 
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Central  Massachusetts  Regional  Education  Center 

Beaman  Street,  Route  140 

West  Boylston,  Massachusetts  01583 

(617)  835-6266 

Greater  Boston  Regional  Education  Center 

75  Acton  Street 

Arlington,  Massachusetts  02174 

(617)641-4870 

Greater  Springfield  Regional  Education  Center 

Macek  Drive 

Chicopee,  Massachusetts  01013 

(413)  594-8511 

Northeast  Regional  Education  Center 
219  North  Street 

North  Reading,  Massachusetts  01864 
(617)  664-5723 

Northwest  Regional  Education  Center 

Mark  Hopkins  Hall 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts  01247 

(413)664-4511 

Southeast  Regional  Education  Center 
P.O.  Box  29 

Middleboro,  Massachusetts  02346 
(617)  947-1231 
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